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Minister and Laymen, Partners 


PERCY W. GARDNER 


EADERSHIP in this cause depends upon our clergy; execution, 
upon our laity; achievement, upon sympathetic co-operation of 
clergy and laity. Too often there is a barrier between the minister 

and his laymen. There is a lack of that perfect understanding which 
makes them splendid comrades in life’s rarest adventure. — 

Both laymen and clergy unconsciously contribute material to 
this barrier. But our disposition to demand the almost humanly 
impossible of the clergy is, I am convinced, its chief constituent. 

All that we expect of the clergyman is that he shall be a pulpit 
orator of exceptional intellectual ability and personal magnetism; 
that he shall subconsciously know when we are sick or well, glad or 
sad, and meet the varying necessities of our moods; that, as a church 
administrator, he shall show a business acumen and sagacity equal 
to that of the best executive of the largest corporation; and that. 
incidentally he shall be able to lead our children in the proper channels 
of religious education, take an active part in problems of social welfare, 
and without treading upon our own political toes be always on the 
right side of all civic issues. 

We laymen can do nothing which will add more to the strength 
of our individual churches than to show sympathetic appreciation 
of the difficult problems of the clergy, to emphasize the splendid 
qualities of the leaders of our cause, and to give them cheerful, whole- 
hearted support in all their endeavors for its advancement. Such 
an attitude on our part must inevitably elicit from them a spirit of 
generous comradeship which will destroy any barrier that may exist 
between us, and convert our churches into dynamic units of spirituality. 
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In Simple Justice 


ITH THE handsome new volume of “Who’s 

Who in America—1926—27” comes also a dis- 
quieting letter from the publisher, Albert Nelson 
Marquis. There is, he says, another imitator of 
his admirable biographical guidebook in the field. 
We say “another,” because there have been from 
time to time many publications which have appro- 
priated Mr. Marquis’s title “Who’s Who,” tack- 
ing onto it for sectional use such descriptive 
words as “In the East” or “In Dixie.” They have 
been dubious, generally. We do not know about 
the copyright law in such cases, but we are famil- 
iar with the knavery of some of these books which 
flatter the vanity of men by including their names, 
sketches, and occasionally their pictures, for so 
much money. Sometimes they get more, some- 
times less. a 

The cheap and nefarious business is enough to 
justify Mr. Marquis in his dignified, vigorous pro- 
test. His volume is a biennial authority. It is 
the soul of integrity. He created it and keeps it 
high. A billionaire ordinary could not break into 
it by any means, and a man of parts who may be 
exceeding modest is sought out earnestly against 
his own wishes, on the ground that it is a repre- 
sentative and thorough compilation of people of 
prominence in American life. That is a great 
public service. 

We keep our volume within hand’s reach on 
our desk. It is the most consulted book for edi- 
torial use that we own, and the most interesting. 
Mr. Marquis must take.what comes fairly in a 
world of competition, but we have no doubt that 
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so long as he continues to do the task as admir- 
ably and honorably as he has done it—now more 
than a quarter of a century—he will be master of 
the field, and all of us who are his daily benefi- 
ciaries will continue to praise him for his work. 


Youth in Transition 


OUTH SEEMS to be pausing to take account 

of itself. For a decade now, we have been hear- 
ing of “youth in revolt,” “flaming youth,” young 
people who flouted parental authority, petted, 
danced, smoked, and cut the lines of traditional 
restraint. Parents have despaired; guardians of 
public morals have expressed indignation; re- 
formers have had their day and say. But now the 
balance seems in a fair way of restoration, judging 
from the evidence. 

A recent investigation relative to the amount of 
drinking among college students, conducted by the 
Jiterary Digest among college presidents and edi- 
tors of undergraduate papers, showed a decrease 
in drinking not only among college students but 
among youth outside of colleges. The conclusions, 
when summarized, revealed what has always been 
true; namely, that young people who follow vicious 
inclinations are confined to a comparatively small 
group. Most young men and women to-day, as 
well as yesterday—and the same will be true to- 
morrow—are idealists, obey the law both moral 


‘and civil, and aim higher than the thrill of the 


passing hour. 

Young people, too, seem to be getting a trifle 
tired of good times chiefly characterized by jazz 
music and jazz conversation. The fad of the man- 
nish woman is passing. Youth is even putting by 
the flimsy novel with its free and easy style and 
salacious plot, and demanding books, fiction and 
otherwise, of definite purpose. 

Youth, itself, appears to smile with approval on 
its changing status. It always did doubt the 
verdict pronounced against it by the Puritans. It- 
believes superbly in itself, and resents being con- 
victed for the irresponsible escapades of a few. 
Boys and girls now in the grammar grades, when 
they get to college, will introduce a new order, or 
history is deceiving. The outstanding hope of 
youth finally and always has been to wage valiant. 
warfare for a better world. That is why te ever 
moves in the upward curve. 


The Minister To-day 


RE YOU LOOKING for a minister? If so, 
how would you like a new standard question- 
naire covering all points in a candidate, from arti- 
ficial teeth to a falsetto voice? We found the in- 
quisition in perfect condition in our cotemporary, 
the Congregationalist. There are twenty-four main 
questions and forty-two subquestions. Henry Ford | 
or Roger Babson—we cannot tell which ones 


-enters heaven. It is their kind of work. 


But heaven is not the consignment the cathoe 
gets from one parson, He rises in wrath as he 
proceeds from the required photograph of the vic- 
tim to his “optimistic” attitude to the church. That 
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is, does the minister have such an attitude? Or, 
How can we have it? we should say is a fairer 
question. 

“Tf this had been sent out by some one-horse con- 
gregation,” says our brother, “it might be a rare 
jest for some joke-book; but it is sent out under 
the name of one of our finest churches.” Now, 
seriously, he asks, “Is this really a Christian church 
looking for a leader who should exemplify in some 
small measure the spirit of the Master? Is the job 
of a minister first cousin to that of a sales agent 
for the latest cigarettes, or is there something finer 
about it?” 

For what it is worth, we will tell him that. the 
minister is not regarded by some business and en- 
gineering minds as a man of dignity and station. 
He is treated in a manner that would be laughed to 
scorn by a lawyer, physician, architect, writer, or 
college teacher. His professional status is inferior, 
in the minds of many men. That is the reason we 
had to reply in the negative to a question of a 


prominent minister in the Unitarian Church. 


He said, “Did you ever hear of a parish minister 


refusing the offer of a place as teacher in a school: 


or officer in the administration of the denomina- 
tion?” He does not refuse it. Exceptions would 
but prove the rule. Our Congregational friend 
names five prominent men in that church who have 
just gone out of the parish to other jobs. They are 
Park, Patton, Guthrie, Atkins, and McGiffert. 
Others would leap at a chance. The complaint is 
in large part just and true. The time requires more 
than it ever did of a minister, and it gives him less. 
It is a good thing to look at the facts nakedly. And 
then let us do something about it. 


No Church Satisfies 


LADY, on reading a study of Humanism, 

wrote to the Editor as follows: “Of course, 
nothing is as important as truly loving service to 
our fellow men; but I wonder if the Unitarians, in 
their enthusiasm over humanism, are not in danger 
of underestimating the importance of certain other 
things. ‘One world at a time’ is a practical sound- 
ing slogan, but for those whose dearest ones have 


gone on it is not enough. The minister who de- 


nounces or ignores or even treats as unimportant 
the belief in immortality or in God, instead of being 
a humanist is an extremely cruel man. Instead of 
comforting those who most need his help, he is rob- 
bing them of their greatest hope. 

“A bigoted scientist is as much of a bigot, it 
Seems to me, as a bigoted Fundamentalist. To de- 
nounce a belief which has been man’s greatest hope 
throughout the ages, without being able to disprove 
that belief, seems to me the most devastating sort of 
bigotry imaginable. .. . Are the Unitarians going 
to leave any room for faith or are they going to be 
simply scientists? . . . These thoughts are similar 
to the thoughts of others who have adhered to Uni- 


tarianism and found it cold and inadequate in the 


time of greatest stress.” 


The Christian Register 


~Roman Catholic origin. 
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A minister who would scorn sincere faith ought 
to be unfrocked. His duty is to enlighten, not show 
contempt for people. One in sorrow has need of a 
comforting belief. It is denied her in Humanism 
as she understands it. But that is not necessarily 
to denounce Humanism as inadequate. It is differ- 
ent from the kind of religion which suits her neces- 
sities, because she is different. Other persons find 
in Humanism their full requirement. . 

Two things are true of spiritual teaching. Tirst, 
every religion lacks something. It does not come 
full circle. The hungry dearth of a certain type of 
people who seek their kind of church in vain is one 
of the hard facts of life. No church, indeed, fully 
satisfies its members, because each individual has 
yearnings and needs that only he can understand 
and meet. And not even he can do it always. 

Second, there are many varieties of religion. 
They are due to the many varieties of religious 
nature and experience. Speaking generally, one 
person is emotional, another is scientific; one is 
esthetic, another is rational. Is one better than 
the other? No, it does not follow. They are dif- 
ferent. Each seeks his own kind of religious ex- 
pression. Hence the various churches with their 
great diversity of emphasis. One thing all people 
ought to strive for, with all their variety, is com- 
pleteness, so that the whole soul is nurtured. The 
scientific person should build up his emotion, the 
reasoner his love of the beautiful. A rounded life. 

This means nothing less than what we know, 
namely, that no church can take charge of a man’s 
religion. It can suggest and stimulate, and it can 
answer his questions. But each one of us is and 
must be at last his own church. Probably the 
greatest glory of the Unitarian Church is that by 
its pioneering in religious truth and human experi- 
ence it helps people to help themselves. 


Seven and Afterward 


OW GOOD it is to hear a man explode an epi- 

gram and scatter the sawdust thereof before 

the winds of common sense. One such is, “Give me 

a child till he is seven, and I care not what you do 

with him afterward.” It is supposed to be of 

Percy Sylvester Malone 
says in the Churchman: 


Would any priest permit us to take from a Roman Catholic 
orphanage or parochial school as many children of eight as we 
wished, to educate them as we choose? Just ask them! 

Of course we cannot tell what happens to the subconscious 
mind of the infant. What happens in his early years may be 
more momentous than anything that enters in later life. But 
we are talking of deliberate, conscious education, of imparting 
something that we can see, the results of which we can measure. 
And we should be willing to wager that we could make excellent 
Protestants out of practically all the children of eight, if we 
could have complete control over them from that age. . 

Educational experts, by the way, are beginning to perceive 
that the great need to-day is adult education. We turn children 
out of school just at the age when they have become really 
capable of learning something. We recently quoted a famous 
psychologist who asserted that compulsory education was far 
more necessary for those over thirty than under. Children are 
bound to learn if they are merely turned loose, but it is the 
rare adult who actually learns anything after the age of thirty. 


Switzerland is in the Flour Business 


Interesting story of state feeding its people 


HE TEN COMMANDMENTS take a 

good deal of joy out of life. If it were 
true that Jehovah wrote them with one of 
His fingers, they wouldn’t be so bad; but 
the trouble is that they are a sort of social 
control over the individual. And that is 
why we can’t get away from them. 

It’s not so hard to get away from the 
gods. Their temples eventually fall down, 
their holy courts are turned into onion 
beds, their images are put into museums 
for rich travelers to stare at, and their 
very names ‘serve only to keep poor high- 
school students “boning” far into the 
night. 

But it is much harder to deal with 
society. It is always with us. The Ten 
Commandments are very old-fashioned, 
but they aren’t discarded. Just the con- 
trary. They have grown to a hundred, to 
a thousand, to tens of thousands. They 
are just a little spring which has turned 
into a mighty river. Much of life consists 
in adjusting ourselves to the “Thou 
Shalt Nots.” 


’ SOCIETY IS COMING more and more 
to control the individual. We are made 
to become our brother’s keeper. The kind 
of factories we put up, the sort of houses 
we build, the liquids we drink, the way 
we bring up our children and treat our 
cats, is all defined by society. At times 
we even have to eat out of the spoon that 
society holds for us. In many countries 
you can wear only the kind of clothes that 
society orders; and in one country, at 
least, Switzerland, the only flour merchant 
in the whole land is the state itself. 

It was during the Great War that 
Switzerland began to supply her people 
with wheat, just as the other states were 
doing. At that time, it was essential for 
the common good that all the people re- 
ceive their just share of food at the lowest 
possible price; so society relentlessly reg- 
ulated all traffic with the necessities of 
life. After the war was over, however, 
and it didn’t matter so much whether the 
poorer people were fed or not, almost all 
the countries scrambled back to normal 
conditions, normal profiteering, normal 
poverty, normal speculation. 

Switzerland, however, decided to keep 
on feeding her people. The reasons for 
this are quite obvious. The country is 
very mountainous, and the agricultural 
land available for wheat-raising is limited. 
Besides that, the rainfall is too heayy, so 
that only a part of the low-lying fields 
can be used. Then, also, the quality of 
Swiss grain is decidedly inferior to that of 
the grain raised in the neighboring coun- 
tries, in spite of the fact that the methods 
of cultivation in Switzerland are highly 
scientific. In 1850, Switzerland was still 
producing eighty per cent. of the wheat 
which she consumed. But the amount 
steadily diminished, until, by the time the 
Great War broke out, the whole harvest 
of Switzerland wouldn’t feed her people 
for more than a month. Naturally, the 
Government at once resorted to emergency 
methods, and by 1917 the state was exer- 
cising a monopoly over the buying and 
selling of grain in Switzerland. This in- 
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cluded not only the control of all imported 
grain, but also of the grain raised within 
the country itself. No Swiss farmer can 
sell grain to anyone or buy grain from any- 
one except the Government. Hach pro- 
ducer is allowed to keep what he needs 
for seed and food for himself and animals, 
but all the rest of his crop belongs to 
the state. 

At first, the state sold the grain for a 
little more than cost price; but later, when 
the price of living went up, flour was sold 
below cost. Overhead charges have been 
very moderate, about twenty cents a ton. 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


His name is widely known for his distinction 
as an architect in Gothic, notable churches in 
many parts being his handiwork. An evangel 
of medievalism, he has revived interest in the 
historic Church. The Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York is building under his 
direction. His father was Rev. William A 
Cram, a Unitarian clergyman 
—————— 

One of the purposes of this measure has 
been to encourage the raising of grain in 
Switzerland. The local farmer is given a 
little more for his wheat than the out- 
side producer. 

On the whole, this system has worked 
very well. Prices have not fluctuated, the 
producer has received a satisfactory price, 
and the consumer has been able to pur- 
chase the staff of life comparatively 
cheaply. Furthermore, home industry has 
been encouraged. F : 

However, the monopoly, even though it 
has existed for more than ten years, has 
been only an emergency measure, author- 
ized by special laws. Now it is proposed 
to make this system permanent, which 
would require a constitutional amendment. 
Inasmuch as such amendments can be 


Inade in Switzerland only by a vote of the 


whole enfranchised population, it has been 
proposed that a referendum be held. The 


exact proposition to be submitted to the 
nation is as follows, according to a trans- 
lation made by the English editor, H. N. 
Brailsford : 

(1) The Swiss Federation is to take 
measures for the national provision of 
cereals and the encouragement of the home 
cultivation of grain. 

(2) By legislation, the exclusive right - 
to import cereals, flour, and flour-products 
may be conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, subject to the following general 
principles : 

(a) The actual operations shall be en- 

trusted, under the supervision of 
the Federal Government, to a dis- 
interested Board, in which the 
Federal Government and private 
commercial organizations will take 
part. The Cantons may participate. 
The prices at which home-grown 
cereals shall be purchased shall be 
fixed at a level which will render 
cultivation possible. 
Selling prices shall be fixed at the 
lowest possible level consistent with 
the condition that the purchase 
price of foreign and home-grown 
grain must cover costs and the pay- 
ment of interest on working capital. 
No profit shall be aimed at, save 
for the purpose of accumulating the 
reserves required for the stabiliza- 
tion of prices. Provision shall be 
made for the mountain districts 
through measures which will bring 
about the equalization of flour 
prices. 


(b) 


(c) 


(3) Further details will be regulated by 
the Act. 

The bill for making the monopoly per- 
manent has ‘already passed -the Upper 
House of the Federal Congress by 23 votes | 
to 14, while in the Lower House it was ac- 
cepted 148 to 3. The two popular par- 
ties, the Socialists, representing the con- 
sumers, and the Agrarians, representing 
the producers, are unanimously in favor 
of the plan. Producers and consumers, 
the peasants and the laborers, all approve 
the project, while the popular legislative 
body, elected by the people, has passed the 
bill with an overwhelming majority; so it 
is not hard to predict what the result of 
the referendum will be. 4 

This successful attempt on the part of 
the Swiss State to feed its people is ex- 
tremely significant and highly encouraging. 
In the first place, it is a remarkable thing 
to find a social system some place in this 
world which satisfies both consumer and 
producer, both the man who buys and the 
one who sells. 

It is also extremely gratifying to find 
a very heterogeneous people, with different 
religions, languages, traditions, and social 
classes, able to arrange their most vital 
and delicate social affairs by mutual agree-_ 
ment without the brutal help of any 
Mussolini or Kemal Pasha. 

Who can but rejoice also in the honesty 
and integrity of the Swiss administrators, 
who have been so extremely scrupulous in 
the buying and selling of vast quantities 
of wheat that the whole nation trusts 
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; Se. . Opinion of leading Nouthals in many parts of the country 


7 ; ]NDER THE CAPTION, “A _ State 
_ \ Church in America,” the Independent, 


_ a weekly journal of sober sense and high 
3 character, which is said to be more widely 
- quoted than any other paper in its class, 
_ published on September 11 a full-page 
editorial, as follows: 


The Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
foresees a very grave danger to religious 
liberty in the political activities of the 
_ grouped Fundamentalists of America. “A 

State religion is one which is recognized 
and preferred to all others,’ he says. 

“Such a religion has been established by 

Jaw in Tennessee. ...A dogma has be- 

come a Sstatute.... The Legislature is 

both spiritual authority and political legis- 
 jJator. And thus democracy as we under- 
- stand and cherish it has disappeared in 
the State of Tennessee.” In many other 
States as well, the Fundamentalists of 
yarious denominations have united to pro- 
pose and pass legislation calculated to 
‘make their religious theories the law of 
_ the land. The effort has succeeded here 
and there in the South and Southwest, 
where Fundamentalists abound, and has 
expressed itself in legislation so fantasti- 
cally apart and away from the whole 
theory of American institutions as to seem 
‘a mere temporary freakishness destined 
to die of its own folly. Now, however, 
the movement is well under way to co- 
ordinate these aberrations into a national 
policy—to. strive for a _ constitutional 
amendment which shall establish the Fun- 
damentalist conception of the Bible and 
religion in the organic law of the nation. 

*-The National Reform Association in its 
organ, the Christian Statesman,—a paper 
which is neither Christian nor statesman- 
like—announces its principles and pro- 
gram as follows: 
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A Christian nation should be built upon the 
foundation of Christian political science and 
should conform to these principles. 

These principles are the Biblical teachings 
that 

1. God is the source of all authority. 

2. Jesus Christ is God’s ordained Ruler of 
all nations. 

8. Political sovereignty is a delegated au- 
thority lodged in the people and rightfully 
held subject to Christ. 

4. The State is under obligation to acknowl- 
edge its suzerainty, erect its government, and 
conform in its Constitution, laws, and admini- 
strative practices to the ethical teachings of 
the Bible. 


Its Present Aims 


To secure such an Amendment to the Fed- 
eral .Constitution as shall make suitable ac- 
knowledgment of the true relationship of the 
nation to Jesus Christ. To this end, we sug- 
gest the following Amendment to the Pre- 
amble to the Federal Constitution : 

“We, the people of the United States (be- 
lieving in Almighty God as the Supreme Source 

- of all authority, and in Jesus Christ His Son 
whom He has ordained to be the Ruler of all 
nations), in order to form a more perfect 
union, etc., do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution.” 

To bring the moral laws of the nation into 
conformity to the ethical teachings of the 
Bible. Under this it is working for laws that 
will require Bible reading and Christian moral 
instruction in all State schools. 

The Association opposes every organized 
force which seeks to pervert Christian Civil 
Government to its own “selfish ends. Mor- 
_monism, Romanism, Hebraism, secularism, and 
atheism are all in this class, With their reli- 
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gious belief we do not deal, but with their at- 
tempts to reduce American Government to 
their views we are concerned to oppose them 
at every point. (Our italics). 

All this is so plausible and apparently 
so harmless that it will make converts 
wherever the thoughtless and the devout 
forgather. Only upon a certain elemen- 
tary analysis is it clear that this proposal 
destroys American democracy and reli- 
gious liberty at one blow. Notice the last 
paragraph, which we have _ italicized. 
Romanism, Hebraism, and secularism are 
classed together as organized’ forces seek- 
ing to prevent Christian civil government. 
This, of course, is an imaginative back- 
somersault of almost incredible agility. 
The Fundamentalist National Reform As- 
sociation seeks to do exactly what it ac- 
euses the Catholic Church of seeking to 
do; but it arrogates to itself all of Chris- 
tianity, and links Catholics, Jews, and 
atheists together as anti-Christian forces. 

It is grim. work to plod through the 
dreary wastes of the fundamentalist mind 
as expressed in the Christian Statesman. 
Violence, narrowness, and the supreme 
arrogance of the ignorant parade up and 
down, back and forth, on every page. In 
the name of Christianity, these wreckers 
would abolish the hard-won privileges of 
free government and religious liberty, 
would create a government in which their 
religious beliefs and theirs alone would 
govern, would re-create an atmosphere 
favorable to religious wars. One thing is 
abundantly clear: whatever virtues may 
obtain in their religious zeal, they must 
not be allowed to attack our political 
institutions. 

The whole proposal is so fantastic that 
many will not think it worth discussing or 
opposing. Yet the number of Fundamen- 
talists is great and their political power 
correspondingly effective. Their propa- 
ganda is plausible and subtle. They are 
enemies of their country and of true reli- 
gion, but they do not know it. They think 
they are Christian soldiers, and they 
march and fight with fervid zeal. Educa- 
tors, clergymen, and editors must not ig- 
nore their program. The cloud may seem 
no bigger than a man’s hand. Twenty-odd 
years ago prohibition seemed little more 
likely to succeed as.a nationalissue. Shall 
we, twenty years from now, be living in a 
Fundamentalist republic, with a State 
Churech—by Constitutional amendment— 
and a large force of secret service in- 
quisitors persecuting Catholics and Jews? 


The Churchman, New York 


September 4 

“T do not know of a single outstanding 
figure in any of the churches, except in a 
few free churches,” says the Editor of 
Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER, “who is brave 
enough to declare and stand fast for soul 
liberty. They are all silent. They vaguely 
intimate it, but in their utterances they 
keep safely within their church law... . 
They know we cannot go on indefinitely, 
half under authority and half free. Who 
will bring the day of liberation? Who 
will have the courage to take his eccle- 


siastical life in his hands, hazard his per- 
sonal fortunes, and bring in a new heaven 
and a new earth? We need this new ref- 
ormation.” 

In a remarkable sermon preached in 
Westminster Abbey a few months ago, on 
the principle of English Modernism, Dr. 
Major, editor of the Modern Churchman, 
said: 

“After you have decided whether you 
will be a Pagan or a Christian, you are 
left with only three live issues. These are 
Romanism, Fundamentalism, and Modern- 
ism: Romanism—whieh believes in an in- 
fallible Church, guided by infallible Gen- 
eral Councils, governed by infallible pon- 
tiffs; Fundamentalism—which believes in 
an infallible Bible, of which every state- 
ment is absolutely accurate and must be 
accepted as true by every Christian; Mod- 
ernism—which believes in the Spirit of 
Truth and Love seen in Jesus Christ, and 
which, in so far as we are loyal to it, 
will lead us upward and onward along the 
lines of true moral and spiritual progress.” 

The choice lies between these three fun- 
damental categories in America as well as 
in England. Dr. Major well says, “This 
Modernist setting of the Spirit as an 
authority above the Church of the past 
and the ancient Scriptures is regarded by 
many as a most dangerous procedure.” 
He admits that it is. But he raises the 
question as to when, in the history of reli- 
gious pursuits, the free adventuring of the 
Spirit has not been dangerous. 

It is the fear-stricken and therefore 
bitter opposition to this adventurous pur- 
suit, now expressing itself in America in 
sectarian legislation, that Dr. Dieffenbach 
rightly counts the outstanding menace to 
the Christian Church to-day. It is the per- 
sistence of this frightened opposition, both 
past and present, that leads him to his 
assertion that our greatest illusion is that 
we possess religious liberty. 


The Philadelphia Record 


August 16 


“The movement to forbid the teaching of 
evolution in the public schools, as not in 
harmony with the Bible, is tantamount to 
an effort to establish a state church in 
America, and, if it is successful, will make 
a monarchy of the United States, even 
though no monarch is placed in the White 
House.” This is a “hard saying,” but “the 
public opinion of Tennessee, formed by the 
propaganda of organized religion, made a 
dogma into a statute,” and “established a 
state religion; for a state religion is one 
which the state recognizes and prefers.” 


The New Haven Journal-Courier 


September 1 

If certain changes in government had 
not happened during the past fifteen or 
more years which we never supposed could 
happen under the traditional understand- 
ing of the organic law, the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of Rights, 
we should naturally be disposed to treat 
with a smile the serious assertion that 
a large group of clergymen, supported by 
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a sympathetic group of laymen, not only 
contemplate but are actually working to 
establish in this country a state church, 
possessing ecclesiastical, temporal, and 
political power over all of us. Whether 
we can lightly ignore the charge in view 
of its responsible author depends upon 
many other things. The charge is not 
made by an indignant rebel or a cynical 
dissenter. It is made by a minister well 
known in this State from his long resi- 
dence in the city of Hartford and now 
Editor of THrk CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Dr. Dieffenbach not only sees in the ac- 
tion of certain States, proceeding under 
the influence of the clergy and their sup- 
porters in forbidding the teaching in the 
schools of certain doctrines of a scientific 
and semiscientific character and in pro- 
hibiting private schools supported by re- 
ligious organizations, a sharp tendency to 
destroy freedom of religious belief and 
worship, but he sees in the negative atti- 
tude of many influential clergymen of the 
Protestant faith a departure from a lib- 
eral policy of opposition which bodes ill 
for prevailing constitutional inhibitions. 
If it were not for clerical activities, which 
have successfully sought and still seek 
power over the citizen in ways which is 
not within their province, we should pay 
no attention to his charges. 

The entrance of the churches into poli- 
tics to secure a form of government suit- 
able to their views of life by the amend- 
ment of the Constitution bears out, to that 
extent, the charge that the Protestant 
clergymen in an alarming number of in- 
stances are preparing to establish a power 
over the civil life of the community which 
may easily be promoted into a movement 
to set up a state church. 

It will not succeed. It is not that phase 
of the subject that concerns us. What does 
concern us is the misguided judgment of 
these clergymen, who, apparently unfa- 
miliar with history and its lessons, are 
laboring not in the Lord’s vineyard. They 
are inviting ills of which they seem to 
know nothing. There is to be no state 
chureh in this country; not even the sem- 
blance of one. The new fight for restored 
liberty all along the line has just begun. 


The Pittsburgh Sun 


August 25 

Such admonition as comes from the Edi- 
tor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER is espe- 
cially needed at the present time. 

In spite of the constitutional guarantee 
respecting religious liberty, he feels that 
freedom of conscience is an illusion. He 
complains that most of the churchgoers 
who are liberal-minded are indifferent to 
the persecuting tactics of the minority, 
or, rather, they lack the courage to oppose 
their associates. Sectarianism is in the air. 

In a democracy, in theory, the majority 
rules. Yet there are things that in no 
Way concern this majority, and one of 
them is a man’s right to private judgment 
in regard to religion. When restrictions 
or penalties are placed on what a man 
shall believe, even the majority is going 
too far. What is needed is a more tolerant 
electorate; and this can probably be 
gained when churches, as well as schools, 
teach or preach or practice fundamental 
Americanism. 
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The Hartford Times 


August 25 


De Tocqueville, in the keenest book ever 
written on the tendencies of democracy, 
speaks of ‘the tyranny of the majority.” 
It is a very real tyranny, and oftentimes 
cruel. Just as soon as you do or say any- 
thing which the crowd doesn’t like, you 
might as well leave the platform. The 
yoke of convention is fixed more rigidly 
in a democracy than in any other form of 
government. We have all kinds of liberty 
to say what we please; but if it doesn’t 
please others, good-night! And they have 
a perfect right to express disapproval. 
They can ostracize us, if they like; it is 
their privilege. We should not preach 
about the absence of religious liberty, 
but the presence of religious bigotry. If 
there were as much of that as some people 
suppose, perhaps it would be worth while 
to have a presidential election directly on 
the issue whether bigotry or tolerance 
shall rule government of, by, and for the 
people. If the former, Lincoln’s hopes are 
jeopardized. We are not’ pessimistic 
enough to believe that there could be reg- 
istered such a verdict. Yet in Tennessee 
and Texas, that is exactly what for the 
time being has happened. 


The Columbia (S.C.) Record 


August 29 


The greatest illusion extant in the 
United States to-day is the belief that we 
enjoy religious liberty. No less an au- 
thority than the Editor of Tur Curistian 
ReGisteR vouches for it. 

Indeed, this religious laborer says the 
only thing that can save us from the erec- 
tion of a state church throughout the 
country, and the subsequent establishment 
of a monarchy in the heart of a democ- 
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racy, is for the eee to change to a 
new tack. 

In a country where ninety per cent. of 
the people are Fundamentalist and where 
the power of the ballot is supreme in re- 
flecting the will of the people, it is con- 
ceivable that the example of Tennessee 
may be made universal. 

No laws or constitutional provisions can 
safeguard men’s freedom of conscience 
when the will of the majority can make 
it impossible for a man to enjoy the spirit- 
ual rights of his citizenship. 

We said as much during the Scopes trial 
and are glad to repeat it. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston) 


August 18 

They were strong words which the Edi- 
tor of THe CHRISTIAN Register used 
before the Institute of Politics, in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., when speaking of the 
relationship of religion to the daily publi- 
cations of the United States. “I am sure,” 
he declared, “that the amazing ignorance 
and bigotry of our time would be reduced 
to a minimum, and the blessing of under- . 
standing would be abroad in the land, if 
the greatest single means of influencing the 
mass of the people for good, namely the 
daily press, would take this matter se- 
riously and add another service in its func- 
tion of forming public opinion.” It is true 
that the proverb, ‘‘Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” has gained a cer- 
tain currency ; but as a general thing, igno- 
rance is not productive of good, because 
it represents a lack of that which makes 
for a normal harmony and satisfaction. 
When the newspapers of the world realize 
their responsibility to the people, it is to 
be expected that they will rise to meet 
that responsibility, and the world will be © 
inestimably better for their activities. 


Love’s Protest 
C. F. D. 


You hardly could bear—you men—to dream of going 


With unwashed hands and ungirt 


Into the humblest group of human society ! 
How then can you bear, or what impish demon possesses you, 
To go forth to the common human life of the day 


Ungirded in spirit, impatient, fractious, 
At trifles, petulant, 


complaining 


self-centered, arrogant; 


Your petty will dominant, your selfish mood patent to everyone? 
How can you bear, in a world needing sunshine—at least 

Such reflected light as each kindly soul can bestow— 

To carry, instead, a gloomy cloud on your faces and disparaging judgments? 
How can you choose to display your pitiful spiritual invalidism? 
To lose your temper, to disseminate pessimism 

(Your dog and your horse set a better example) 

Where true-hearted men, seeking God, will want 

Firm hands and glad eyes to help them in tasks 

Grander in scope than any individual comprehends? 

How can you bear it for love’s sake and your best hopes 

For the children—your own and other men’s children— 

To poison the air of your homes with the vile germs 

Of ill will and self-will and sheer idle indulgence? 


Yes! 


To spoil the atmosphere daily just where and when 
The: good angels of heaven, friendly and generous, 
But for you stand ready to enter and dwell! 


Thank God, then, for the joyous smiles of the babies, who forever 
Insist on keeping open some small crack in the door. 


O Men! 


Why not stand erect with the poise and the tone 


And the look of the man, grown wholly human at last! 

Whatever you do in the world, what can you do any better 

Than to put the heart of the man into your work, 

And make your main business, not to get, but to give the best chee is in a 
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_ The Dallas Morning News 
August 29 


It is worth while to closely examine the 


statement that the “alleged unavailability 
of Governor Smith for the presidency is 
on account of his church affiliations” and 
it is the “outstanding active denial of our 
constitutional guarantee of religious 
liberty.” 

The erection of a state church “through- 
out the country” would not change a 
democracy into a “virtual monarchy,” 
though it might convert it into a theocracy 
after a fashion, and a rather indirect 
fashion at that. In the second place, if 
the only thing which can keep us from 
an established state church is to dis- 
courage “the spirit of intolerance born of 
sectarian propaganda,” we are to assume 
that sectarianism is an influence in the 
direction of the state church. This means 
that sectarianism has as its logical end 
not many sects, as we have been accus- 


-tomed to observe and suppose, but one 


ehurch only. In other words, noncon- 
formity rampant compels conformity to 
one dogma under one hierarchy. 

We gather further that it is the Funda- 
mentalists who are going to set up the 
state church because of their intolerance 
—which is born of preaching every sect 
for itself and every sect against every 
other sect—and at the same time that 
this same spirit has made Mr. Smith in- 
eligible for President because he is a 
Catholic. But it so happens that Funda- 
mentalism has, in the main, no more 
stanch supporters than the Catholic be- 
lievers of- America. Thus the Fundamen- 
talists have in fact discovered a common 
ground between Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism, and by that token should have 
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made things easier for Mr. Smith, rather 
than otherwise. 


The Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 


August 30 

In a democracy, an intolerant majority 
can as easily destroy religious liberty as 
can an intolerant minority in an autoc- 
racy. There is no legal safeguard against 
an intolerant majority’s exercise of its 
power. E 

The Editor is probably more right than 
wrong, although the Constitution provides 
that no- religious test shall be required 
as a qualification of office holders and 
that Congress shall make no laws respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. An in- 
tolerant majority, working now directly 
as in Tennessee’s anti-evolution law, and 
now indirectly as by the determination of 
appointments in Texas, can go very far 
toward abrogating religious liberty. We 
all know how in actual fact the religious 
test is applied to candidates for the 
presidency. 

Our best safeguard is the preservation 
of the spirit of liberty. But in those 
regions where the churehes are mostly 
filled with intolerant Fundamentalists, we 
can expect no strong pulpit championship 
of religious liberty. It remains for all 
enlightened citizens to spread the idea of 
liberty and tolerance by whatever means 
are at their command, and to insist upon 
the scrupulous maintenance of the tradi- 
tional separation of church and state. 


The Baltimore Evening Sun 
August 23 
It is easy to believe that Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, Editor of THs CHRISTIAN 
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Reeister, is the leading heretic of the 
day. Heresy is refusal to accept as 
righteous the prevailing religious mode of 
the day, and Dr. Dieffenbach said at 
Williamstown: . 

“The only thing that can save us from 
the erection all over the country of a 
virtual state church, and thus a virtual 
monarchy in the heart of a democracy, is 
for the church to teach and preach the 
doctrine of liberty. It is because we have 
Fundamentalist hearts in America that we 
have Fundamentalist laws, and only when 
we get a new birth of freedom shall we 
also get a new deliverance from our legal 
bonds.” 

In other words, the religious trouble of 
the day is actually an affair of religion. 
The spirit of intolerance is not the fault 
of our laws, organic or statute, but the 
fault of some of the churches. ‘The na- 
tural corollary is that the sort of religion 
which prevails in some parts of America 
to-day is the inveterate foe of human 
liberty. 

Not many speakers, even among those 
who have denounced Fundamentalism 
most vigorously, have gone so far. Dr. 
Dieffenbach, who was born in the Mary- 
land Free State, rises clear out of the 
class of the prize heretics, Fosdick, Mer- 
rill, Coffin, McConnell, and attains a level 
of his own. They have sought to prove 
that Fundamentalism is not religious at 
all. Dr. Dieffenbach realizes that it is, 
but that it is a religion of medievalism, 
whose powers must be limited before 
civilization can proceed far. It is the 
tallest heresy yet. 


Was Jesus Born of a Virgin? 


What the Scriptures really teach, analyzed by a layman 


T HE WRITER of this article is not a 

preacher, much less a theologian; he 

is a plain, everyday business man, who has 

long been a student of the Scriptures and 

of the great questions that concern the re- 
lations of God and man. 

He has been much interested in the con- 
troversy that has been raging in press and 
pulpit between the ‘‘Modernist” and the 
“Fundamentalist” concerning the so-called 
“Virgin Birth” of Jesus Christ. 

There is one particular and peculiar 
phase of the whole matter which, it seems, 
has escaped the attention of the debaters, 
and yet one which is of prime importance; 
and that is the attitude of the Bible on the 
subject under discussion. 

To “a man up a tree,” the queerest thing 
about this whole Modernist-Fundamentalist 
controversy concerning the Virgin Birth is 
that the Fundamentalists claim to base 
their position regarding the birth of Christ 
solely on Scriptural evidence, when as a 
matter of fact the great weight of that 


evidence is in favor of a normal, natural 


_ human birth, The Fundamentalist claims 
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that he is the only genuine, original Bible 
Christian, and that every true Christian 
must believe in the Virgin Birth because 
the Bible requires that he do so. 

What is the testimony of the Bible on 
this subject? 

A careful search of the Seriptures will 
reveal the following: 


I. Hvidence for the Virgin Birth 


There seem to be but two passages that 
testify for a Virgin Birth. They are the 
following: 

(1) “Now the birth of Jesus Christ was 
on this wise: When as his mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph, before they came 
together, she was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost... that it might be fulfilled. 
which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a son.” 
(Marr. i. 18-23.) 

(2) “... the angel Gabriel was sent 
from God... to a virgin espoused to a 
man whose name was Joseph, of the house 
of David; and the virgin’s name was Mary. 


... And the angel said unto her... 
thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and 
bring forth a son, and shalt call his name 
Jesus. ...UThen said Mary unto the 
angel, How shall this be, seeing I know 
not a man? And the angel answered... 
The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee.” (LUKE i. 26-86.) 


II. Evidence against the Virgin Birth 


On the other hand, there seem to be 
eight passages in all that testify against 
a Virgin Birth; as follows: 

(1) “Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem ; 
and Joseph and his mother knew not of 
it...and they sought him among their 
kinsfolk and acquaintance... after three 
days they found him in the temple, ... 
and his mother said unto him, Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy 
father and I haye sought thee sorrowing.” 
(LUKE ii, 43-48.) Here his mother speaks 
of Joseph as his father, and surely no one 
was better qualified to know who his 
father really was. 
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(2) “Now his parents went to Jeru- 
salem every year at the feast of the pass- 
over. And when they had fulfilled the 
days, as they returned, the child Jesus 
tarried behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph 
and his mother knew not of it.” (LUKE 
ii. 41-48.) Here the record speaks of 
Joseph and Mary as the “parents” of Jesus. 

(3) “Is not this the carpenter’s son? is 
-not his mother called Mary?’ (Marv. 
xiii. 55.) This is. the way his neighbors 
looked upon the parentage of Jesus, and 
their view must be given its due and 
proper weight. 

(4) Away from home, he was known the 
same way; for Philip of Bethsaida said of 
him, “We have found him, of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 
(Joun i. 45.) 

(5) It was the same way in Caper- 
naum, for there the Jews said of him: 
“Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know?” 
(JOHN vi. 42.) 

(6) In giving Christ’s genealogy, Mat- 
thew traces his descent from Abraham 
through David, and finally through Joseph 
(not Mary) (Mart. 1-16) ; and concludes 
by saying, “and Jacob begat Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, 
who is called Christ.” (Marv. i. 16.) 

(7) Luke, in setting forth Christ's gen- 
ealogy, traces his descent from Adam 
through Juda and others, and finally 
through Joseph (not Mary) and says: 
“And Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age, being (as was sup- 
posed) the son of Joseph.” (LUKE iii. 23- 
38.) Of course, there is that clause of 
possible qualification “as was supposed” ; 
but, as Professor Palmer well says, un- 
less the supposition was correct, what 
was the use of giving this long genealogy? 

(8) St. Paul agrees with these two gen- 
ealogies, for he so expresses himself in 
four different places: 

(a) “Jesus Christ, our Lord, which was 
made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh.” (Rom. i. 3.) : 

(6) “Jesus Christ of the seed of David 
was raised from the dead.” (2 Trm. ii. 8.) 
- (c) “It is evident that our Lord sprang 
out of Juda.” (Hes. vii. 14.) 

(d) “He took on him the seed of Abra- 
ham.” (Hes. ii. 16.) 


III. Conclusion 


Perhaps in view of the fact that the 
passage we have numbered (8) is really 
composed of four different passages, we 
should have a right to say that the Biblical 
evidence against the Virgin Birth of Jesus 
is as eleven to two. But, be that as it 
may, any fair-minded judge must at once 
decide that the greater weight of the evi- 
dence of the Bible is on the side of those 
who contend for the normal, natural, 
human birth of Jesus Christ, as against 
his alleged supernatural and abnormal 
Virgin Birth. 

From all of which it ould appear that 
if the Bible is to be looked upon as the 
true and only reliable foundation for 
Christian faith, then the Modernists are 
after all the only true “Wundamentalists” ; 
it is the Fundamentalist and not the Mod. 
ernist who has wandered off into strange 
pastures, and has gone far astray from 
the teaching of “the word of God.” 
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So much for the evidence. 

But has the Modernist a right to call 
himself a “Christian”? 

What is a Christian? 

Is not a man who believes in the teach- 
ings of Christ and in putting them into 
practice in his daily life a Christian? If 
such a man is not a Christian, what is he? 
Is he a Buddhist, a Mohammedan, or a 
Confucian—an atheist, a materialist, an 
infidel, one who should be read out of the 
Church? : 

Christ never taught the Virgin Birth, 
never once referred to it—did not think it 
of enough importance to require even pass- 
ing mention; much less did he require 
belief in it as a test of Christianity. 

But there were some things he did re- 
quire. He said, “Not every man who 
sayeth unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
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doeth the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven.” And again, “Whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” 

Is Jesus Christ less magnificent, less 
holy, less lovable and adorable, less 
“divine,” in fact, simply because he came 
into the world in the natural human way, 
just as did all of the little children whom 
he taught us to love, saying, “Of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven’’? 


Is a man to be cast from the Christian — 


fold—denied the right to call himself 
Christian, simply because, following in the 
footsteps of the Master, he ignores as non- 
essential this myth of the Virgin Birth—a 
thing which all the teachings of science, 
all human experience, make it impossible 
for him to accept and remain honest with 
himself? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Unitarian Exhibit at Exposition 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Having recently visited the Phila- 
delphia Sesquicentennial Exposition, I beg 
to call attention to the fine Unitarian Ex- 
hibit in the Palace of Education. 

The booth is attractive and dignified in 
appearance, and is accomplishing a note- 
worthy work for the Unitarian cause. 

Thousands of tracts have been distrib- 
uted, new issues of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER are to be had each week, informa- 
tion concerning the Unitarian Church is 
disseminated, and hundreds of names are 
registered of persons interested. The Ex- 
hibit thus far has been a great success, 
and should be visited by all Unitarians 
who attend the very interesting Exposi- 


_ tion. 


WILLIAM J. Borton. 
POUGHKEHPSIN, N.Y. 


Magazines for Hungry Minds 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RuGIstTHR :— 

Not all kinds of magazines—only those 
that, having been read, are cluttering our 
shelves and will probably never be read 
again ; not children’s, or sporting, or cheap 
story magazines, but educational, sci- 
entific, religious, and technical magazines 
like the Atlantic, Current History, Geo- 
graphic Magazine, World’s Work, Forum, 
Foreign Affairs, Educational Review, and 
others that have matter of permanent 
value and are not too old. There are in 
America hundreds of thousands of sub- 
scribers to the better periodicals who are 
not regularly passing on these precious 
accumulations of information and wis- 
dom, but are allowing them to pile up 
until finally they fall into the discard. 
Old clothes are given to the washerwoman 
or the Salvation Army, but these do not 
want fine literature. With the best will 
in the world, a busy person who takes 
half a dozen monthlies is not likely to 
take the trouble and expense to mail them 
to some unknown French or German pro- 
fessor. Yet in their poverty-stricken 
countries, where few members of the edu- 
cated class can subscribe for an American 
periodical, there is an inexpressible yearn- 
ing to know what our writers are saying 


and what our postwar civilization is like. 
The Vice-President of the Belgian Senate, 
a gentleman of high attainments and a 
great student of international affairs, as- 
sured me that he could not subscribe for 
any American periodical. 

.The bitterness of physical hunger is less 
than it was three years ago, and there are 
fewer students than there were who are 
living on two meals a day; but there are 
millions out of work, and the intelligent 
middle class of clergy and teachers lost 
all savings in the inflation period and have 
suffered more than shopkeepers. There 
is a compulsory turning from cultural 
studies to those that can satisfy bread- 


and-butter needs, but with it a great 


mental hunger that goes unsatisfied. 
Never did our country so lack admira- 
tion and understanding by Europeans. 
They hear of our portentous mass of mur- 
ders, lynchings, and excessive wealth, and 


see too many of our vulgar tourists; but — 


fewer of their people are coming here as 
emigrants and fewer letters are going 
back than a generation ago. Not only 
our Government, but ordinary folk who 
will take trouble, can help bring together 
great Christian nations which are painfully 
standing apart. If we would let the clergy 
and scholars of Europe know that we are 
not all “Shylocks” and Diveses cutting 
coupons, they must be helped to see such 
periodicals as the Survey, the Christian 
Century, the Woman Citizen, the Bulletin 
of the Federal Council of Churches and 
courageous periodicals of reform. 


Pending an endowment for a regular 


supply of current magazines to the public 
libraries and universities of Europe, 
toward which a beginning has been made, 
the churches can accomplish large results 
by a little systematic effort and a tri- 
fling contribution for postage. Professor 
Heinrich Frick of the Department of 
Theology of the University of Giessen, 
Germany, who has been recently lectur- 
ing in this country, replies to my inquiry 
that he has arranged with other pro- 
fessors at Giessen and Darmstadt, of 
whom he sends a list, to receive packages 


of magazines and to distribute to those — 


who will highly value them. Othe 
ters for similar work can be established ; 


the possibilities are endless. Dr. i 
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hopes to send later names of scholars in 


France and Italy who would welcome our 
He himself will distribute to 
thirty clergymen, and others to high 
schools and colleges. Any church which 
will form a committee to receive and for- 
ward magazines can perform a great serv- 
ice for international friendship. Let an 
appeal be made in each congregation for 
this cheap and easy way of promoting a 
better international understanding, and 
members asked to bring their magazines. 
‘From time to time, at their convenience, 
these can be packed in small parcel-post 
packages and forwarded to Dr. Heinrich 
Frick, 22 Moltke Strasse, Giessen, Ger- 
many. He offers to refund postage, but 
I hope no church will permit this. I sent 
by parcel-post six Current Historys, weigh- 
ing about as much as a Century or Scrib- 


Jk ARE GATHERED here to rededi- 
cate ourselves to the cause of liberal 
religion. 

Leadership in this cause depends upon 

our clergy; execution, upon our laity; 
achievement, upon sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of clergy and laity. 
- Yoo often there is a barrier between 
the minister and his laymen. 
laék of that perfect understanding which 
makes them splendid comrades in life’s 
rarest adventure. 

Both laymen and clergy unconsciously 
contribute material to this barrier. But 
our disposition to demand the. almost 
humanly impossible of the clergy is, I am 


- convinced, its chief constituent. 


All that we expect of the clergyman is 
that he shall be a pulpit orator of excep- 
tional intellectual ability and personal 
magnetism; that he shall subconsciously 
know when we are sick or well, glad or 
sad, and meet the varying necessities of 
our moods; that, as a church adminis- 
trator, he shall show a business acumen 
and sagacity equal to that of the best 
executive of the largest corporation; and 
that incidentally he shall be able to lead 
our children in the proper channels of reli- 
gious education, take an active part in 
problems of social welfare, and without 
treading upon our own political toes be al- 
ways on the right side of all civic issues. 


-- 


We laymen can do nothing which will 
add more to the strength of our individual 
churches than to show sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the difficult problems of the 
clergy, to emphasize the splendid qualities 
of the leaders of our cause, and to give 


_ them cheerful, whole-hearted support in 


all their endeavors for its advancement. 
Such an attitude on our part must inevit- 
ably elicit from them a spirit of ‘generous 
comradeship which will destroy any bar- 
rier that may exist between us, and con- 
vert ode churches into dynamic units of 


There is a 
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ner’s, and costing 48 cents, which shows 


the current cheapest rates. Inquiries may 
be sent to me, at 19 Euston Street, Brook- 
line, Mass., if any are desired. I shall be 
grateful for the names of all churches 


which will undertake this service to ac- 


complish friendly understanding between 
our privileged people and the hungry 
minds beyond sea. 

LucrA AMES MEAD. 


Defining, Confining 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I be allowed space to thank, 
through your ever generous columns, Dr. 
F. 8. C. Wicks for his address (abridged) 
in your September 9 issue? 

It is so clear, concrete, and illuminating. 


PERCY W. GARDNER 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League was heid 
in Washington, D.C., September 17-19. 
A full report of the meetings will ap-. 
pear in a forthcoming issue. Presi- 
dent Gardner’s address on that occa- 
sion, voicing the League's idealism 
and spirit of service follows, with 
slight abridgment. 


Our denomination is not without its prob- 
lems. We, as laymen, must take our full 
share of responsibility in their solution. 

In a denomination so strongly individ- 
ualistic as our own, one of our greatest 
dangers is duplication of effort. Recently 
the working executives of our chief 
denominational agencies have met and con- 
ferred upon the more important adminis- 
trative problems which confront us. Your 
executives are laboring earnestly and hap- 
pily together to eliminate useless effort and 
to present a united denominational front. 

' When our League finds that some other 
denominational organization is _ better 
qualified to undertake a specific task here- 
tofore performed by us, we should wil- 
lingly surrender its execution to such 
other agency. And when we are called 
upon by our leaders to assume added 
responsibilities, we should as cheerfully 
respond to these new calls to service. 

May I suggest in passing that what is 
being done in the denomination as a whole 
may well be undertaken in the individual 
churches? In every church there is work 
enough for the Sunday-school, The Alli- 
ance, the Y. P. R. U., and the League. An 
intelligent survey of the local field, and 
co-ordinated effort on the part of the 
respective organizations will bring added 
vitality to the individual church. 

It would be as comfortable as it would 
be cowardly for us to shut our eyes at 
this time to the controversy which, during 
the past year, has seemed to gain strength 
within our denomination between theist 
and humanist. While we as laymen may 
not be able to throw light upon the con- 
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The task of the Unitarians is obvious, and 
Dr. Wicks has set it forth nobly. To de- 
fine God is to confine Him. Men and 
women want to know the God of our 
Leader, but they want to know Him in 
such a way as to enlighten their whole 
life and the whole world which challenges 
their efforts. The God-awareness should 
be assumed as the basis of all experience. 
We have here a factor underlying all in- 
dividual lives, and therefore common to 
all minds—a sort of common multiple of 
all, as it were; an Hlementary ideal sub- 
stance out of which all specific forms of 
experience are involved. We are on the 
way toward infinitude. “Creators we of a 
God who from everlasting to everlasting 


That the. League May Grow in Service 


Ministers and laymen, comrades in life’s rarest adventure 


, ” 

#2 God. C. S. Carter. 
WopBuRN, MASS. 

troverted theological points, upon us, 


in large measure, depends the problem 
of the preservation of the unity of our 
denomination. 

History teaches us that whether vigor- 
ous intellectual minorities shall be sep- 
arated from, or absorbed by, their 
majorities is dependent, in large measure, 
upon the attitude of the members of the 
majority toward those of the minority. 


- We, who are ourselves separatists, will do 


well to ponder the pages of history. 

I cannot help feeling that an attitude of 
generous tolerance on the part of the ma- 
jority will elicit from the minority an 
earnest effort to overcome our mutual 
difficulties. Much can be done by the min- 
ority to develop this spirit of tolerance in 
the majority, if the minority, in speaking 
from Unitarian pulpits to the world at 
large, makes clear that its is a minority 
opinion. 

We shall weld ourselves together if, 
holding our divergent views, we work vig- 
orously together in the common cause of 
liberal religion. I have had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe that those who deem 
themselves to be sons of God, and those 
who deem themselves to be sons of man, 
are strangely brothers when they work to- 
gether in a common cause. If Unitarian- 
ism, absorbing the best that each has to 
give, survives, we shall teach the world a 
lesson of tolerance which will immortalize 
our name. 

+ 


We cannot pass by lightly at this time 
the attitude of some of us toward our lib- 
eral-minded brothers in orthodox churches. 
This attitude has not been always to 
our credit. 

It requires no high degree of logie to 
arrive at the conclusion that those who 
are committed to a creed, and do not ac- 
cept its tenets in reality, are not strictly 
intellectually honest. That intellectual 
honesty is a virtue cannot be denied. But 
we have sometimes seemed to assume that 
it is the only virtue. Those of us who 
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have had to think ourselves out of or- 
thodoxy cannot easily forget the spiritual 
torture it involved. But do we exemplify 
the finest ethical teachings when we self- 
satisfiedly commend ourselves for our own 
courage, and condemn others for what 
we deem to be their cowardice? Do we 
help those who are going through the 
struggle more by caustic criticism, or by 
the kindly helping hand? Is there any 
form of bigotry more conspicuous than 
that which wears the liberal label? 

A Unitarianism which unswervingly 
stands for liberal religion is our proud 
possession. A Unitarianism which has 
the kindly touch of brotherly love, com- 
passion, and help for all who are seeking 
more truth and light, breathes the spirit 
of the Great Teacher. 

While we respect all who have confi- 
dence in their own convictions, we can 
adopt no half-way measures in dealing 
with that type of so-called religious Fun- 


damentalist who seeks to rob the children . 


of our public schools of scientific knowl- 
edge. We need have no fear that scientific 
progress will be impeded. But the idea 
that our young people should be deprived 
of the benefits of scientific investigation, 
and that teachers in our State-supported 
institutions should be hampered in their 
teaching and investigation, arouses the 
fighting spirit in every liberal-minded 
citizen. 

We are confronted by organizations that, 
seeking by legislation to exclude the teach- 
ing of scientific data from our public 
schools, call themselves Christian, while 
reeking with the veritable spirit of legal- 
ism which Christ so severely condemned 
in the Pharisees of his day. These or- 
ganizations, masquerading under’ the 
slogan of “Back to the Constitution,” are 
trying to instill into American life a prin- 
ciple which perverts the very foundation 
of American law and liberty. We have 
already responded to this appeal, which so 
stirs every clear-thinking American citi- 
zen, and we propose to continue to give 
the best that is in us to the preservation 
of integrity of thought and integrity of 
American political ideals. 


+ 


The opening of the new year in the life 
of our League finds us confronted with re- 
newed opportunities for service and new 
problems of administration. Since the be- 
ginning of the year, we have held a most 
successful Institute of Religious Education 
at Star Island, and your Council has al- 
ready voted to continue this important 
phase of denominational work in the year 
to come. ; 

Through the unselfish action of our 
church in Toledo, and by the generous co- 
operation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in furnishing supplies for that pul- 
pit, we are fortunate in securing the sery- 
ices of the Rev. Horace Westwood as our 
mission preacher during the fall and early 
winter. It would be difficult for us to 
find one who, by training, experience, and 
personality, is better equipped to carry on 
this most important missionary enterprise. 

We propose to continue to assist the 
chapters in the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, to aid in efforts to win larger 
church attendance, and to advise in plan- 
ning chapter programs. 
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Reports from the individual chapters 
for the past year constitute a veritable 
directory of religious activity, and dem- 
onstrate the versatility and vigor of our 
chapters and their capacity to deal suc- 
cessfully, during the coming year, with the 
problems which confront them. 

Our spiritual resources are unbounded. 

That the response to the appeal of the 
joint financial denominational organiza- 
tion, the Unitarian Foundation, Inc., for 
support has, to date, not been as generous 
as had been expected, is no secret to you. 
Our League, being almost entirely de- 
pendent upon current contributions for its 
maintenance, has been compelled to curtail 
some of its activities. 

It has been the cause of deep regret to 
your Council that we have had to dispense 
with the services of some of our most 
efficient and most loved executive officers 
and of practically all of our field secre- 
taries. Our headquarters force has been 
very materially reduced. The central or- 
ganization of the League will, of necessity, 
be unable to render many services which 
it has heretofore performed for the chap- 
ters and individual members. 

Undaunted by these obstacles, we are 
determined that the League shall continue 
to render full service to the church, the 
denomination, and to mankind. 

After all, adversity is the test of our 
metal. Already some of the biggest men 
in our denomination have yolunteered to 
fill the breach caused by the loss of our 
field secretaries, and to aid and visit our 
local chapters. We are confident that our 
strong chapters will gladly respond to the 
call to assist their less successful neighbors. 


Your administrative, officers are exer- 


cising the strictest economy. No salaries 
of any nature are being paid to any officers 
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tive vice-president, who is maafully under- 


‘of the League, except to you: administra- — 


taking to carry on all headquarters — 


administration work, and also to continue 
the administrative duties incident to our 
missions; to our publicity director, who 
gives us but part of his time; and to our 
Pacific Coast secretary, the major portion 
of whose salary has been generously as- 
sumed by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, The Alliance, and the Y. P. R. U. 

To continue even the force which we 
have, and to liquidate obligations incurred 
before the end of our previous fiscal year, 
will necessitate a substantial response to 
the future appeals of the Foundation. To 
make possible any growth of the League, 
the support of the Foundation must be 
generous. Because you are the men upon 
whose efforts, in large measure, the ’Foun- 
dation’s success depends, our future is 
in your hands. I know that you are de- 
termined that the League shall live, and 
live more abundantly. 

Our future challenges men who will 
dare all in a splendid cause. We are 
offered the opportunity for richer chureh- 
manship through deeper comradeship be- 
tween clergy and laity. We are called 
upon to make unselfish contributions 


toward the co-operative administration of - 


our denominational agencies. We may 
strengthen our brotherhood with a tolerant 
understanding of our own brothers. We 
may cheer and encourage those who are 
reaching out for a wider religious vision 
in other denominations. We may fight for 
the preservation of intellectual and reli- 
gious liberty. We may make our League 
a continuing and growing power in all our 
churches. : 

Was there ever a more alluring call to 
the spiritual pioneer? 


Spain, True Roman Catholic State 


Religious liberties of Protestants curtailed 


N A LAND where the Roman Catholic 

faith is officially the state religion, it 
is not cause for surprise that a Protestant 
minority, although peaceful and inoffen- 
sive in political ways, should feel the 
hand of oppression. According to Rey. 
T. J. Pulvertaft, writing in the London 
Times, evangelical Protestants in Spain 
are being deprived of fundamental reli- 
gious liberties. The purpose is to suppress 
Protestant propagation. Apparently, how- 
ever, the right of assembling for worship 
within the churches is not abrogated. Mr. 
Pulvertaft’s account follows: 

“The present situation in Spain concern- 
ing religious liberty has reached a very 
serious phase. Under the constitution, 
‘The Roman Catholic religion is the reli- 
gion of the state, and shall be exclusively 
maintained by it; within the limits of 
Christian morality, freedom of worship 
shall be lawful, but no public manifesta- 
tions other than those of the church shall 
be allowed.’ For some time after 1876, 
the law courts took back what the con- 
stitution allowed, and even an adyertise- 
ment of a Protestant school was considered 
a public manifestation against state reli- 
gion. No building was permitted to be 
erected of an ecclesiastical form for Dvan- 


gelical worship, all religious emblems were 
forbidden, and from native as well as from 
British churches crosses had to be removed 
before the churches were allowed to be 
used. Under the enlightened rule of King 
Alfonso XIII., royal proclamations ampli- 
fied tolerance, and, with some significant 
exceptions, Evangelicals enjoyed a toler- 
ance administered in the spirit of liberty. 
“The directory at first maintained the 
policy of the civil government, even when 
the constitutional guarantees were sus- 
pended. In recent months, a striking 
change has been made. Men are prose- 
cuted and punished for singing hymns 
in their own homes, for haying announce- 
ments of services outside churches, and 
for distributing leaflets of a purely reli- 
gious character. Speakers have been for- 
bidden to mention the Bible, or in any 
way to criticize the Roman Church in 
their addresses. The Hvangelical papers 
have deleted all references to Evangelical 
work in Spain, and even the speech of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo eulogiz- 
ing American religious liberty has been 
suppressed. The authorities, in reply to 
a protest, openly state they are deter- 
mined to curtail Evangelical propagan 
(Continued on page 872) — 
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A New Kind of Journal | 


Have you ever tried the experiment of keeping a Reading Diary? If not, we recommend that 
you do so, if only as a means of stimulating your literary memory. It need not be an elaborate af- 
fair, recording not only authors and titles, but comments, favorable or otherwise, on the works 
perused. Rather let it be an inexpensive blank book, with lined pages, each line inscribed merely by the date, 


title, and author, nothing more. 


Such a literary journal kept faithfully, and including the names of every- 


thing you read, even literature the most trivial, will prove a valuable source both of interest and of pleasure. 


Try it. 


. 


The Jamesian Faith 
SIDNEY S. ROBINS 


RQLIGION IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 
JAMES. By Julius Seelye Bivler. Boston; 
Marshall Jones Company. $3.00. 


William James, he of the inimitably 
pungent style, the man who taught psy- 
chology to preach, the sympathetic listener 
to all vagaries of human mentality, the 
defender of common sense in philosophy, 
the teacher whose main work it was to 
subordinate mere intelligence to our 
deeper life-demands, lives again in the 
pages of Mr. Bixler. Here is a study 
which the lovers or students of James 
can ill spare. There is here genuine in- 
terpretation, the work of long and in- 
tensive. study and sound _ scholarship. 
The new material here, consisting of un- 
printed letters and conversations of James, 
would alone give an important place to 
this book in the literature of him whom 
Dr. Royce called one of our three repre- 
sentative Amezican philosophers ; the other 
two being ‘onathan Edwards and Emer- 
son, each representative of a distinct 
period. 

James’s pragmatism is deeply represen- 
tative of the practical spirit of his Amer- 
ica and of his age. He expresses the com- 
mon man’s religious doubts in the way 
in which the latter feels them. He was 
a pioneer in the new science of psychology, 
and yet had that imaginative quality which 
enabled him to outstrip. scientific dog- 
matism and to open all sorts of odd little 
doors in the walls, even if perhaps run- 
ning, in consequence, into bizarre sugges- 
tions about such great matters as our 
relation to God and the future life. Less 
than anyone did he care about “a tightly 
buttoned-up philosophy”, more than al- 
most any other did he run the gamut of 
life’s actual self-expression and interests. 
The truest philosophy, he taught, will 
come out of the fullest and completest 
living. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The practically decisive test of 
philosophies is in their relation to man’s 
total spiritual nature. : 

He created a large part of the vocabu- 
lary in which religion is conventionally 
.discussed at the present moment. Such 
phrases as “the will to believe,” “a God 
who can do something,” “once born” and 
“twice born,” “mysticism,” “pragmatism,” 
“humanism,” “meliorism,” “a finite God,” 
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are either borrowed from him in their cur- 
rent use or at least have been deeply in- 
fluenced by the background of his thought. 

Hopeless for categorizing or placing in 
fashion of systems, inchoate and indeci- 
sive often, never dogmatic, aiming often 
at little more than suggestiveness and the 
keeping open of a door into the unknown, 
more of a personality than of anything 
less, James appears anew in this present 
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grateful interpretation. All writers have 
found him “quotable.” There are insights 
and special truths expressed by him with 
a uniqueness which it seems must endure 
as long as our language itself. He himself 
waged war against “mere conceptualiz- 
ing,” and this objection of his is enforced 
in the power of his individual vocabulary. 
Mr. Bixler has been wise enough to let 
him speak often in his own words, and 
appears to know the range of his subject 
so as to enable him to illustrate ade- 
quately. 

Some have thought James’s interest in 
religion a “hang-over” from the Sweden- 
borgian mysticism in which they supposed 
him to have been brought up, or an aber- 


A.R. H. 


ration due to temperamental weakness 
which was never wholly subdued by his 
scientific training. Mr. Bixler declares 
that these views are just about the re- 
verse of the truth: religion was always 
central in the outlook of James, from the 
beginning. Instead of being an initial 
deposit of inheritance from which he set 
out, it was rather an interest which eul- 
minated as life advanced. He began life 
as a student of medicine and a teacher 
of physiology. He proceeded thence 
into psychology, as he found that “bones” 
did not hold his interest. Thence he ex- 
panded into the field of religion, in such 
ehallenging expressions as 7he Will to 
Believe and The Varieties of Religious Hxa- 
perience. Thence, because of essentially 
religious interest in the problem of “Ab- 
solutism,” he advanced into metaphysics, 
but this last always with a moral and 
religious centrality of interest. His letters 
bear abundant witness that instead of be- 
ing overimpressed by his father’s religious 
outlook in early youth, he was quite the 
reverse, and grew into a larger measure 
of sympathy with his father as time went 
on. Instead of his life being a conflict 
between mystical and scientific instincts, 
it was from the beginning a conflict be- 
tween two religious attitudes: the one 
practical, active, appealing to the healthy- 
minded instincts, led by moral considera- 
tions; the other intellectual, unifying, an- 
swering to the needs of human dependence 
and weakness and to the experience of 
aid from without. The one religious in- 
terest we see dominating in The Will to 
Believe; the other in the Varieties. 

For long years, James held the philo- 
sophical balance suspended, kept the door 
open upon monism, acknowledged the ap- 
peal of “Hegelian” synthesis. He even 
found evidence for this side in some of 
his anesthetic adventures. Only in the 
end did he definitely decide in favor of 
the more active and aggressive interest, 
and this for practical considerations. 
Then he tried to show how some concep- 
tion of a limited God for us to work with, 
above and yet not all-powerful, to whom 
our efforts made a difference and who yet 
was able to exert a saving influence, might 
meet both of those universal religious 
demands. The breadth and depth of 
James’s appeal lie in the fact that he 
always hailed and never concealed the 
religious weight of both those types of 
consciousness, The “absolutist’ philoso- 
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phy appealed to him, for religious reasons. 
He never disguised that appeal, and stated 
it better than many others. His decision 
against it, his decision between the two 
great philosophical standpoints which he 
envisaged, was finally made upon religious 
grounds. 

James’s “pragmatism” means, at its 
deepest, that in the greatest questions we 
allow the deepest life-instincts, the in- 
stinets which further life, to decide. It is 
the “living” and “momentous” choices of 
the spiritual life, with the forward urge 
of that life itself, that are the supreme 
guide in the final choice of a metaphysics. 
We remember James had always taught 
that men’s philosophy is actually deter- 
mined largely by temperament and char- 
acter, whether they know it or not. He 
himself is one whose practical philosophy 
was consciously so determined. Perhaps 
Mr. Bixler does not make enough of the 
fact that in the end, for James, a philoso- 
phy was not so much a belief or theory 
as a working faith. He taught that active 
view of faith which makes it an enlist- 
ment rather than a final yielding of in- 
telligence and doubt to insight or instinct. 
It was no small service of James to rein- 
terpret the place of faith in religion, and 
to bring it within reach of all. 

Mr. Bixler shows how this conflict of 
philosophies was already present in 
James’s mind when the Principles of Psy- 
chology was written; shows how it grew 
in many-sided expression and variety of 
emphasis; how he hesitated with this ap- 
pealing aspect of truth or that; how his 
approach was genuinely empirical and 
- sympathetic to the mind of the present 
hour; how his final decision and attempt 
at synthesis is given in A Pluralistic 
Universe. 

The exact status of James’s attitude on 
the question of immortality is given very 
well in the chapter on that subject, and 
with much less one-sidedness than by some 
others who see only his interest in spir- 
itualism, perhaps. Those’ who know 
James’s published letters, and still fur- 
ther, those who read some of the letters 
here printed for the first time, will realize 
that his practical attitude on this ques- 
tion was never fully expressed in philo- 
sophic form. How he could portray the 
beauty of genuine friendship, the pathos 
of life in its deeper ranges, the sym- 
pathies which make all akin and the hopes 
which reach into the furthest dark and 
which are eternal! Not claiming to be a 
“religious” man, denying that he had ever 
“experienced God,” acknowledging just a 
“germ” of mysticism in his own make-up, 
this philosophic apostle of the strenuous 
life yet said over and over in his last ill- 
ness: “Death has come to seem a very 
trifling incident.” ‘The sense of life im- 
mortal was there; and to him, at least, it 
did not mean having one’s individuality 
absorbed in the maw of the impersonal, or 
individuality-denying, “Absolute.” 


Beyond Christianity 


THE NEWER DISPENSATION. By Casper Butler. 
Kokomo: The Newer Dispensation Publishing 
Company. $2.00. 


The central principle underlying this 
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book is that the law of progress is uni- 
versal, and that to this law religion must 
conform. Indeed, an examination of the 
facts of history shows that a development 
as great as that which distinguishes the 
Christian from the Mosaic dispensation has 
taken place since Jesus taught, and that 
we are now present at the birthday of a 
new religion. To-day, Christianity is ex- 
hausted, decadent, futile. Its missionary 
effort has failed to capture either the al- 
legiance or the imagination of the world. 
Even in the so-called Christian countries, 
it is being treated with increasing indif- 
ference. But at the same time a new reli- 
gion is appearing on the scene. This is 
discussed in the third section: the Newer 
Dispensation, where, in suggestive and 
stimulating paragraphs, the characteristics 
of the new religion are set forth. 

A vital book, by a forward-looking mind. 
More careful proof reading would have im- 
proved it, but the importance of the sub- 
ject-matter raises it above the plane of 
such considerations. Cc. B. J. 
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Nippon 


IN UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. By 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


A WAYFARER 
Walter Weston, 
pany. $38.00. 

We are told that Japan is no longer the 
alluring Japan of a generation or two ago; 
it has been spoiled by the inroad of cus- 
toms from Hurope and America. Mr. 
Weston says this applies only to the beaten 
tracks along the seacoast and about the 
cities. When the traveler goes inland he 
finds that the villages, shrines, inns, and 
the people retain the old fascination. Thus 
he names his book. It is the thought of 
Mr. Weston that nature has done much for 
the national character. He says that no 
other race with which he is familiar has 
a devotion to nature similar to that ex- 
hibited by the Japanese. Of course this 
devotion includes loyalty to the land of 
their fathers. He glances at the women 
and finds them in the country not only 
sharing the labors of their husbands but 
often holding the purse strings. About 
two million families devote themselves to 
culture of the silkworm, O ko sama, “the 
honorable little gentleman,” as the worm 
is named. 

The author mentions the debt of Japan 
to China. He traces back the history of 
the two countries and finds that Japan’s 
startling rise to fame does not appear so 
remarkable once the relationship between 
the two races is understood. For cen- 
turies, Japan was the pupil of China. The 
time came when she outdid her master. 
Realistic descriptions of hitherto unde- 
picted scenes and episodes give the volume 
an air of originality. He draws a pen 
picture of untrodden ways in Satsuma, of 
highways and byways in Kiushu, strange 
sights in the “Inland Sea,” Gifu and its 
terrible earthquake, cormorant fishing on 
the Nagara-Gawa, the mountain mystics of 
Ontak-San, and the Japanese Alps. ‘The 
earthquake of 1923 is also adequately and 
vividly treated. Add to these pleasing 
descriptions forty excellent illustrations, 
and one has a book worth while. 


E. H. 0, 
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Tabloid Reviews 


THe MpASuRE ofr A YoutH. By Rollin H. 
Ayres. New York: The Abingdon Press. 75 
cents. — 


This is a book which approaches youth 
as members of young people’s societies. 
It is written in an entertaining style, 
abounding in poetry and with excellent 
references, from the orthodox approach. 
The young people of to-day in our churches 
would hardly agree with the author as 
he discusses under chapter headings 
“Dreams of Youth,’ “Heroism of Youth,” 
“Ambitions of Youth,” “Life Decisions of 
Youth,” or the “Supreme Passion of 
Youth.” The author belongs to the age 
that talks down to youth, instead of dis- 
cussing their problems freely and openly 
as does Judge Lindsey in his recent book, 
The Revolt of Modern Youth. J. & H. . 


Ecyvrer. By H. A. Wallis Budge. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $1.00. 


This is a new volume in “The Home 
University Library,” already numbering in 
its list some very valuable volumes, noted 
not simply for their brevity, but also for 
their authority. Writers of great emi- 
nence in their respective fields of learning 
have contributed. Dr. Wallis Budge has 
been the keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum, and 
this volume sets forth with astonishing 
adequacy the history and culture of the 
Igyptians from the earliest times down to 
the British proclamation of the independ- 
ence of the Kingdom of Egypt. For the 
most part, our knowledge of this history 
is deduced from the monuments and other 
remains with which the author is pecu- 
liarly competent to deal. 


Tue Story or JnSUS. 
L.L.A. London: The Lindsey Press. 


The story of Jesus as told in the Gospels 
is here put in a narrative suitable for the 
reading of children about ten years of age. 
Successive chapters treat of Jesus as the 
baby, boy, village carpenter, man; by the 
sea, in the fields; teacher, parable-maker, 
healer, etc. The language is simple and 
direct and the story is made very real, 
with several references to the life and 
customs of the time. 


Nayano Tanus. By William Whitman, $d. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 


These stories were all translated from 
the Navaho by Dr. Washington Matthews 
in Navaho Legends, published by the 
American Folk-Lore Society. They are 
retold for boys and girls in the present 
volume. There are colorful tales of the 
first man and the first woman, of the great 
flood, of the five worlds, of the war gods, 
the man who lost himself, the Navaho and 
the wizard, and the great shell of Broad 
House. 


Ton Rup Diamond. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
New York: The Oentury Company. $1.75. 


Mr. Scoville is fond of writing about 
extraordinary jewels. In previous books 
he has told of the Inca emerald and the 
blue pearl. Now it is a great golden 
pearl and a red diamond. Boys will find 
here a delightful and informing story of 
adventure in the jungles of ese 


By Mary Francis, 


Little Brown Deer Sees the World 


MARIAN K. 


The Little Brown Deer lay soft and warm 
in his nest in the Wood of Wild Creatures. 
Father and Mother Deer had gone to hunt 
for food, telling Little Brown Deer, over 
and over again, not to move even a slender 
foot while they were gone. Above his 
head Little Brown Deer heard voices. Mr. 
Blue Jay and Mr. Crow were talking about 
the many wonderful sights that they had 
seen on their travels. 

Mr. Crow told of the great rivers he 
had seen on his journey to the Grove of 
Pleasant Shadows. Mr. Blue Jay gossiped 
about the mountains he had crossed when 
he flew to the land at the west. Many 
wonderful things the birds mentioned, 
never knowing that a listener with bright 
eyes and sharp ears lay beneath them, 
wide awake to hear it all. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Deer came home, 
he asked eagerly, ““‘When may I go to see 
the great world?” 

“Whatever put that idea into your 
head?” answered his mother. ‘You are 
much too young to see the great world. 
Rest here with us until your feet have 
grown strong, and your legs nimble; then 
you will be ready to see the great world.” 

Each morning after that, the Little 
Brown Deer asked his mother, “Are my 


_ feet strong and my legs nimble enough to 


see the great world?” 

Always his mother answered, “Not yet. 
You must wait a little longer.” 

At last, one morning, when the frost 
lay on the grasses and made them sparkle 
like crystal, Mother Deer answered Little 


Brown Deer: “To-morrow you may go to 


see the world. Remember one thing, your 
feet are your best friends when danger 
comes. Remember, too, that the deer 
family is gentle; and never does a deer 
quarrel or fight, or harm his fellow crea- 
tures. The deer is the friend of all 
wild folk.” 

So, next morning, when the sun was 
bright, Little Brown Deer said good-by 
to his father and mother and set out to 
see the world. 

He felt so joyful that he ran and ran 
and ran. Over the hills, through the shin- 
ing brooks, across the sunny meadows ran 
Little Brown Deer on his way to see the 
world. His thin brown legs carried him 
easily, on and on till he had left the Wood 
of the Wild Creatures far behind him. 

He wore no antlers, for no deer at that 
time had horns. He stopped for a nibble 
of green grass now and then, but - most 
of the time he flung up his pretty head 
with his great brown eyes, and ran on 
As night came on, the wind grew cold. 


WILLARD 


Little sleety snowflakes filled the air, and 
Little Brown Deer wondered where he 
would find shelter for the night. As the 
darkness deepened, he found himself in a 
wide forest of baby pine trees, no taller 
than his own hind foot. } 

Thought the Little Brown Deer, “These 
will make a soft bed to lie on for the 
night.” He was about to lie down when 
a voice spoke, “Do not lie here, I beg you. 
We are weak, and you are strong. If 
you crush us some of us will die, and 
some of us will be bent and twisted all 
our days. Do not rest here, I beg.” 

Little Brown Deer remembered that his 
mother had told him that the deer were 
always gentle, and he walked on. No 
longer did he run on his journey to see 
the world. He soon found himself beyond 
the forest of baby pine trees, and in a 
wide wood of baby birch trees, no taller 
than his left hind leg. “Maybe I will not 
hurt baby birches,’” he thought, and again 
he prepared to rest. 

Again he heard the little voice say to 
him, “Please, oh, please, do not lie here! 


Some of us will be killed; and some of us ~ 


will be crooked and twisted all our lives 
long if you lie here all the night through.” 

So Little Brown Deer remembered what 
his mother said and went on. The snow 
sifted down so that he was chilled and 
wet. He staggered a little as he walked 
out of the forest of baby birches and 


came to a forest of baby white oak trees. 


None of the little oak trees were taller 
than his left hind leg. 

“Oak trees are strong,” thought the 
Little Brown Deer. “The snow has drifted 
high, and I can go on no longer. Perhaps 
it will not harm them if I rest here for 
the night.” 

For the third time the little voice spoke: 
“Please do not rest on us. We are weak, 
and you are strong. If you lie on us, some 
of us will be crushed to earth and never 
rise again. Others will grow with crooked 
backs all the rest of our lives. Please 
have mercy and go away.” 

It was hard for the Little Brown Deer 
to remember what his mother had told 
him, but he staggered on, feeble and weak 
now. The snow drifted to his shoulders, 
but still he stumbled on until he wandered 
out of the forest of baby white oak trees 
and found himself beside a great gray 
rock, a shelter from the cold wind. There 
he crumpled up in a little heap, too utterly 
weary to know or care where he was, 

He slept and slept, nor knew when the 
cold wind died down and the clouds rolled 
away and the kind little stars came out. 

When the sun at noon the next day 


shone down on him, the warm rays woke 
him and he opened his eyes. There, on © 
the rock in front of him, stood a dainty 
fairy dressed all in pale leaf-green. She 
gently waved her silver wings and looked 
at Little Brown Deer. 

“Little Brown Deer,” she said, “you have 
saved my little trees from harm and 
death. I am a wood fairy who lives with 
the trees. Even when you were weary 
and cold, you saved my trees from harm. 
We fairies like to please our friends. 
When you look at your shadow in the 
water at Sweet-Water Spring, you will 
see the gift of the wood fairies to you. 
All animals will envy you your branching 
horns, which will ever remind you of 
the friendship of the trees.’ 

Little Brown Deer ran to the Sweet- 
Water Spring, and there he saw his pic- 
ture in the water. On his head were the 
beautiful branching horns that we see 
to-day, just like the branches of a tree. 

That is why every deer wears his ant- 
lers proudly ; and that is why when danger 
is near, Little Brown Deer always slips 
into the arms of his friends the trees, and 
is safe. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Fairy’s Tear 


JANET GARGAN 


A fairy of the mountain dell flew down 
into the valley, just to see it, but how 
sadly she was disappointed! For the grass 
was withered, the leaves had yellowed on 
the trees, and the flowers were dying. 
There had been no rain for many, many 
days, and the grain in the fields would 
not grow. “The people,’ she thought, 
“must go hungry when winter comes.” 

She flew back to her mountain home, 
which was sheltered by a moss-covered 
rock and a great bunch of purple colum- 
bine. She could not be happy because of 
the misery in the valley below. She went 
to look at the stream that trickled a few 
feet down the rocks, and wished it could 
grow big, as in springtime when the 
melted snow gave it enough water to run 
down into the valley. Now it was a mere 
thread and ended in a pool in a hol- 
lowed rock. 

As she thought of what she had seen, 
a tear dropped into the pool. It is so 
seldom that fairies weep that their tears 
have strange effects. The pool began to 
bubble so hard that some drops ran down 
the rocks and formed another little pool 
in another hollowed rock, 

A green fern beside it said: “I'll shade 
this tiny pool so that the sun won’t dry 
it up.” In the morning, the fern and all 
her kin around the pool shook the dew 
from their fronds into it. Birds that had 
bathed in the pool above shook the drops 
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from their feathers into this pool, till it 
brimmed over and made another tiny 
one in a hollowed rock below. 

Near by this was a spring that trickled 
from between rocks and spread over them, 
for it had never formed a channel. When 
the spring saw this pretty little pool, she 
thought: “If I had just a narrow groove, 
I could run down and make that pool 
bigger! I am only wasted on these rocks !” 
She asked the little mountain creatures 
to dig for her: the squirrels, the mice, and 
even the birds. Soon a channel was made, 
and she was running down into the pool. 

The pool was not big enough to hold all 
this water, and a little stream began to 
trickle down toward fhe valley. It hap- 
pened that a few yards down there was 
a large spring beneath the ground. The 
trickling stream began to cut into the 
earth, and before long it uncovered the 
spring. But oh! it seemed as if it were 
to be swallowed up in it, that it would go 
no farther, for the spring was dammed 
with rocks that kept it a prisoner. 

The stream looked for a way to escape, 
and finally learned that there was a’ small 
rock among the rest, held only by earth. 
The stream began to work against this, 
seeping, seeping, until the ground grew 
soft and was washed away. Then the 
rock tumbled out and the stream ran on. 
It was now so much larger that it hardly 
knew itself! It could not look back and 
see what was happening, that other rocks 


Fluffy’s Party 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


“Mother,” said Frances, picking up the 
gray ball of purring fluff from her rock- 
ing-chair, “it is just one year ago to-day 
that Aunt Marion gave me Fluffy. Don’t 
you think Fluffy should have a birthday 
party and invite all the cats she plays 
with? The girls will bring them, I know.” 

“Yes,” laughed Mother, “if you want 
to. But a party means something to eat. 
What do you think we could get that 
Fluffy and her friends would like?” 

“Oh,” said Frances. “I know. Chicken 
and kidney and catnip and ice-cream.” 

“We will try it,” laughed Mother. “You 
may invite all the little kitties in Fluffy’s 
name, and the little mistresses in yours, 
and I will get the refreshments ready.” 

“Oh, Fluffy,” said Frances, hugging her, 
“Do you know you are going to have a 
party, a real party?” 

Fluffy struggled a bit in her mistress’s 
arms until Frances put her on the floor. 
Then she daintily stretched herself, first 
one front paw, then the other, opened her 
mouth, yawned, showed her pink tongue, 
and bounded away into the garden on 
some errand of her own. 

It was a happy party in the garden that 
afternoon. Fluffy, with a big blue bow, 
greeted her guests as they arrived; and 
they all knew each other, for they played 
together every day. 

There were five visitors: Puff Ball, the 
white Angora kitten that belonged to Mar- 
jorie; Malta, the pure gray-blue Maltese 
that her uncle had sent to Edith; Scamp 
and Vixen, the yellow-and-white twins 
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were tumbling out of the wall that had 
dammed ‘the spring, and that more and 
more water was running to join it. 

The underground spring that had been 
held by its wall of rock was made by the 
melted snows that seeped down. The hot 
days of summer were making the snow 
melt quickly, and the spring grew and 
grew, and so the stream grew likewise. 
Soon it reached the valley and was run- 
ning through it, at first just covering the 
pretty pebbles of its course, but steadily 
rising until it was full to the banks. 

Just after this, the fairy again flew 
down to the valley. What a change! 
The stream had been tapped to fill ditches 
that ran into the fields, and the grain was 
flourishing. The trees and the grass were 
green again, and the flowers bloomed. 

“Oh, dear, dear Stream, tell me how you 
happen to be here!” she asked. 

“T can’t tell you all the story, but I’ve 
heard from a bluebird that I started from 
a fairy’s tear. He saw it drop, he de- 
clares, and did his best to help me grow 
by shaking drops of water into the pool 
caused by the fairy’s tear.” 

“My tear! Grown into something as 
beautiful and useful as you, dear Stream !” 

Then, as she flew away, ‘she dropped 
another tear, this time one of happiness ; 
and instantly it beeame a_ beautiful, 
erystal-clear pebble over which the stream 
babbled merrily. 

[All rights reserved] 


that belonged to* Dorothy, who lived in 
the big white house on the corner; and 
Tramp, the big tiger cat that Alice had 
found one morning months ago on her 
doorsteps. 

“There does not seem to be much for 
them to do but eat,’ said Frances, as the 
last kitten arrived in the arms of her 
little mistress. 

“No, and I am afraid if they don’t have 
something to keep them busy, they will go 
home,” said Marjorie, dashing after Malta, 
~who showed signs of going through the 
pickets in the fence. 

Mother and Frances brought out saucers, 
one for each kitty with some finely chopped 
kidney and plenty of cream. All the 
cats forgot their party manners and began 
to eat the kidney as fast as they could and 
to drink the cream. ' 

Suddenly a draggled, thin, black kitten 
Squeezed through the pickets and came 
into the garden where the other kittens 
were busily eating. 

Sniff, sniff, went his little nose, for he 
was very hungry. He cautiously went up 
to Malta’s saucer of cream and put his 
little pink tongue into it. 


Promise 


The robin chants when the thrush is. 
dumb, 
Snow smooths a bed for a clover; 
Life flames anew, and days to come 


Are sweet as the days that are over. 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


Sentence Sermon 
I have light, nor fear the dark at all. 
—Robert Browning. 
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Verse 


The Mountain 
MARY L. T. TUFTS 


A mountain is a tall, tall hill 
That stretches up so high 
Its head is often hidden in 
The clouds beneath the sky. 


Its jagged line, now up, now down, 
Outlines Earth’s very bones, 

Upon which lovely trees spring up 
To hide the cold, hard stones. 


And while no change the mountain shows, 
Its rigid form keeps true; 

The dancing colors all day long, 

Change purples to pale blue. 


Upon a Cloud 


I'd like to lie upon a cloud, 

And sail away in air; 

I’d wrap its soft folds ’round me close, 
And peep at you—down there. 


And after I had had a rest, 

l’d take great balls of fluff 

And aim them neatly at your ears: 
They’d feel a gentle cuff. 


“Pfsh!  Whizz! Spit! Sitz!” said 
Malta. “How dare you, tramp? Get 
out! ! !” 

The poor little black kitten backed 


away. Then he tried Tramp’s dish. 
“Get out!” growled Tramp with his paw 


upraised. “Get out, I say. No uninvited 
eats at this party. Get out, or I will 
fight !” 


Poor kitty mewed in his little cat lan- 
guage, “Oh, please give me something. I 
am so tired and hungry.” The little girls 
heard it and came running up to see who 
was there just as Fluffy spoke: 

“You ought to be ashamed. It’s a party. 
We might be hungry and tired and thin, 
too, if we didn’t have such nice little 
mistresses. 

“Come,” she purred to poor little Blacky, 
“Come and have some of my party.” 

Little Blacky came slowly. He had 
been driven away by so many people and 
chased by so many cats that he was very 
timid, but the little girls stood as still 
as statues, and Fluffy purred while the 
other cats went on eating; and at last 
Blacky came creeping toward the dish and 
began to lap up the cream. 

“Help yourself,’ purred Fluffy, “lots 
more where that came from. I saw a 
whole jar in the cold place where mistress 
keeps it. She will give me more.” 

When the saucer was all clean, mother 
told Frances to bring some more, and 
some kidney, and soon Fluffy and Blacky 
were eating together. 

“Oh, Mother, may Fluffy keep him for 
her birthday present?’ asked Frances. 
“See, she loves him. See how she is lick- 
ing his fur with her tongue and purring 
to him.” 

“J think we will have to,” laughed 
Mother. “Fluffy is a good kitty and 
should be rewarded. The other kitties will 
soon get used to him and play with him, 
too.” “Ot 

[All rights reserved] 
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“The Sir Galahads of Their Age” 


Mr. Brown in tribute to builders of Littleton, Mass., meeting-house 


T HE eighty-fifth anniversary of.the erec- 
4+ tion of the Unitarian meeting-house in 
Littleton, Mass., was celebrated by a 
special union service on September 5. 
Rey. William Channing Brown of Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., minister of the Littleton 
Church from 1898 to 1904, delivered an 
historical address. Of the pioneering 
religious idealism of the builders of this 
meeting-house, Mr. Brown said: 

“As they peered into the future, they 
discerned that prevailing conceptions and 
views held in their day would change, 
and they set out to be the forerunners of 
that change. They began at the big end 
—the very biggest—and said that cruel 
and revengeful ideas of God would pass 
away. They got a glimpse of a Universe 
—an orderly and lawful process--and to 
base the Christian religion on miracle 
seemed to them, increasingly, as years 
elapsed, a contradiction of the laws of 
nature and the mind of man. Religion 
came to them as the Great Spirit upon 


which they might rely for ethical stand- 


ards. The necessary good will and sym- 
pathy for the sustaining of life appeared 
to them to find its source in religion. . . 

“Tt took courage, and a deeper, broader 
faith than the world then recognized, to 
transgress the traditions of the Plders. 
Like Abraham of old, they went out not 
They were to sit in 
the “seat perilous” in which no man had 
yet sat with safety, not even the fashioner 
himself, unless he be pure in word and 
deed and of blameless and noble life. . . 
The founding fathers were the Sir Gala- 
hads of their age, and they wrought better 
than they knew; for their descendants 
have shown for three generations of con- 
tinuous life that a spiritual and morally 
invigorating religion may not depend upon 
miracle, ancient wonder tale, and super- 
stition ; nay, that the ancient superstitions 
are a millstone about one’s neck, a sore 
burden to be carried, rather than a help 
in the moral culture of the race.” 

And what have been the fruits of this 
ehurch and of this religion? Mr. Brown 
continued : 

“This church has pursued its career in a 
critical age when the public has reaped 
huge dividends from its skepticism of old 
practice and traditional usage. Our lives 
are much freer, happier, and more fruit- 
ful because of this skepticism. Now our 


church has taken this critical habit of 


mind to the very citadel of life, the deeper 
meanings of the Universe, of God, of the 
nature of man and his destiny. Out of 
turmoil, strife, and misunderstanding for 
almost a hundred years, is emerging a reli- 
gion founded, not on any alleged historic 
fact that can be questioned and gainsaid, 
but upon the yery nature of man, of the 
Universe, and of God. The miracles may 
all be figments of the imagination, Jesus’ 
life may be quite otherwise than we had 
supposed, the Bible may be the history, 
poetry, drama, prophecy, and .evangelistic 
fervor of a mighty past; yet religion 
stands, founded on a strain of divinity 
in the life of man, a natural reaching out 
of the soul of man for contact with, and 
Satisfaction in, the soul of the Universe. 


“Then, what has this church and the 
cause it represents done for our age and 
time? It has served the life of the future 
in furnishing a religion for the rising 
generation in a form in which boys and 
girls of this age can take it. A critical 
age cannot be permanently content with 
a religion traditional and uncritical in 
its thought. This chureh, and like in- 
stitutions, have saved religion from defeat 
and death at the hands of the most 
thoughtful of our race, and have provided 
a ‘way for Christianity to advance into 
the next stage of its life. 

“A great movement of world thought 
has, by this meeting-house, these ministers 
and leaders, these faithful laymen and 
women, boys and girls, been brought into 
the formerly quiet streets of Littleton. 
And now, when our town is on the chief 
highroad between the great commercial 
centers of, a continent, our young people 
have reason to be grateful that they are 
blessed with a religion big and broad and 
high and deep enough to interpret life in 
its wider ranges; a religion to be a comfort, 
hope, and inspiration in a new world full 
of beauty and mystery as we advance into 
its freshness and its youth. 

“Has this church made its contribution 
to the sweetness, justice, and merey of 
human life in the past eighty-five years? 
All life, wherever its influence has 
reached, has been made saner, better in- 
formed, less ridden by ignorance and 
superstition than it otherwise would have 
been, and its influence has reached far. 

“T remember the founding of the Unita- 
rian Church in Houston, Tex. We met in 
a lodge room one flight up from the side- 
walk. The electric cars encircled the 
building on three sides, and made horrible 
sereeching noises. In this rackety, ill- 
suited place, a small company of the faith- 
ful met. -At that time, just outside the 
limits of the city, the first buildings of 
Rice Institute, an institution for the higher 
education of youth, newly endowed with 
$12,000,000, were rising. Among the sup- 
porters of this infant Unitarian church 
just struggling toward the light was a 
gentle, intelljgent lady of the Episcopal 
Chureh. I asked her why she was sus- 
taining such a young and feeble Unitarian 
church, and her reply was: ‘I want these 
young people of Rice Institute to have 
just a toe-hold on an intelligent and 
ethical religion which fits in with their 
studies and harmonizes with the world’s 
thought.’ 

“And last: In the long process of the 
ages, man is ever striving for an intel- 
ligent understanding of the world and an 
emotional response to the Universe of 
which he is an observer and also an in- 
tegral part. This has been, first and last, 
his deepest, if not his chief, real concern. 
In this understanding and response, the 
body and the soul have each their claims. 
Now, when the things of life and the spirit 
of life shall have made their peace, to 
know that the institution which we love 
has given some aid and shed some light 
on the solution of the problem—that will 
be real satisfaction. ° 
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“We are but a plain folk, a feeble 
people. No one knows better than we do 
how far short we fall when the call to 
higher loyalties is heard. Yet to have 
touched some big unseen realities in this 
life of time—to have seen, even dimly. a 
great light shining—cannot be wholly un- 
interesting to any of us in our transient 
earthly sojourn.” 

Mr. Brown recalled particularly the 
good services of two former ministers of 
the Littleton church, Rev. William I. 
Nichols, pastor from 1884 to 1889, and 
Rey. Isaac F. Porter, minister from 1893 
to 1898, Mr. Brown’s immediate predeces- 
sor. Mr. Brown humorously related how 
Mr. Nichols persuaded the young men of 
his Sunday-school to read something from 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER every week, and 
of how some of them confined their read- 
ing to the “pleasantries” on the last page. 

Paying tribute to the retiring minister, 
Rey. Carl G. Horst, who goes to the 
churches in East and West Bridgewater, 
Mass., Mr. Brown said: 

“Lest we think that all our blessings are 
in the past and there is nothing like ‘the 
good old times,’ let me say that the min- 
ister who is now leaving this church after 
six years of service can be set down as 
having maintained the brave old tradi- 
tion. Although he was born and reared 
in Germany, we can truthfully say there 
is not one among us who has deeper affec- 
tion for, or more devoted loyalty to, 
American ideals and institutions than he. 
He has served the church well, has been 
assiduous in keeping the records, main- 
taining the property, and adding to the 
beauty and fine associations of this house 
of worship. We thank him and wish him 
Godspeed and all success in his new field 
of service.” 


At King’s Chape! in October 


The week-day noon services in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., which for three 
years have brought so much help and en- 
joyment to thousands of people in the 
vicinity of Boston, are to reopen on Tues- 
day, October 5. There will be the usual 
preaching services from Tuesday to Fri- 
day each week, and, ‘with the exception 
of the opening week, an organ recital 
each Monday, conducted by the organist, 
Raymond C. Robinson. The speakers for 
October will be: October 5-8, Rev. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, First Parish, Milton, Mass. ; 
October 12-15, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, inter- 
national religious leader and author of. 
many books on conditions in Europe and 
Asia; October 19-22, Rev. Fred Winslow 
Adams, D.D., Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Springfield, Mass.; October 26- 
29, Rev. Richard H. Clapp, D.D.,° The 
United Church, New Haven, Conn. 


San Franersco, Cartm.—During the 
spring and summer, a large triple-arched 
stage with new curtains and back dra- 
peries has been erected in the main par- 
lors of the First Unitarian Church. The 
kitchen has been enlarged and provided 
with new equipment, and the social hall 
and corridors repainted. The women of 
the church had charge of and financed 
the work. 
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Unitarianism’s Outpost in Bulgaria 


Rev. Anton Toplisky is 


NE of the lesser-known romances of 
Unitarianism is the story of the only 
Unitarian church in Bulgaria. It is situ- 
ated in Doubnitza, a busy agricultural 
center. The founder of the church and its 
present minister is Rev. Anton Toplisky. 
The origin of the Unitarian movement 
in Bulgaria is interesting. About thirty 
years ago when Mr. Toplisky was a stu- 
dent in the American School at Samakov, 
which is supported by the American 


Board, he came across copies of THE 


its founder and leader 


CHRISTIAN ReGIsTER. He read them, and 
discovered that his religious ideas were 
tending toward the simple and reasonable 
Unitarian faith. He studied and read 
further after leaving school. He became 
an avowed liberal, and he discovered to 
his joy that other men and women in his 
native town of Doubnitza were of like 
mind. In 1890 he gathered these people 
together, held religious services at his 
house, and later built a small chapel 
adjoining his house. He has held re- 

: ligious services there since 
1910. The church numbers 
about one hundred members, 
mostly young men. 

On week days, Mrs. Top- 
lisky conducts a _ kinder- 
garten for about forty chil- 
dren. She is & highly 
educated woman, speaking 
English and German. She 
studied the kindergarten sys- 
tem in Switzerland. © 

Mr. Toplisky occasionally 
visits in the national capital, 
Sofia, and holds meetings 
in the homes of Unitarian 
friends. There are about 
forty or fifty Unitarian fam- 
ilies in Sofia. It is hoped 
that an organized Unitarian 


movement may be accom- 
plished in this important 
center. Although there is 


prejudice against Unitarian- 
ism, the Unitarian Church 
is “recognized” by the Bul- 
garian Government, and 
there is good will toward the 
Unitarian cause and Mr. 
Toplisky among many Prot- 
estant mission leaders. The 
Bulgarian work and its pros- 
pects were described at 


REY. ANTON TOPLISKY AND FAMILY 


The Issue in California 


On November 2, the citizens of California 
will vote on an initiative measure requiring 
the Bible to be placed in all the classrooms 
of the public schools of the State, and 
allowing it to be read and studied as a 
regular part of the school work. Rey. 
Edwin Burdette Backus is preaching at 
the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., a series of sermons pre- 
senting the real issues involved, showing 
why the Bible must be kept out of the 
schools as a sectarian book, and making 
plain how this measure violates the 
American principle of separation of 
ehurch and state. “Let us put education 
into the church, not the church into 
education!" declares a prospectus of the 
addresses. 


length in THE RecGIsteR of 
July 8. 


For 300 New Members 


“Three hundred new members added to 
the Church for the three-hundredth an- 
niversary in June, 1930.” ‘That is the in- 
tention of the First Parish in Watertown, 


Mass., whose history dates back to 1630. 


It is planned to rebuild the parish house. 
Subscriptions are being received to cover 
the cost, $18,000, the pledges to be all 
paid by the tercentenary year. Rev. 
Ernest S. Meredith is the minister. 


Philadelphia Services, WCAU 


The Sunday services of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., at 11 
A.M., Will be broadcast each week over 
WCAU, Philadelphia. The wave length 
is 278 meters. 
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Spain, True Roman 
Catholic State 


(Continued from page 866) 


and before me lies an extract from a letter 
from the governor of one of the most im- 
portant of Spanish provinces, in which he 
says, ‘I have always made difficult, and 
will make difficult, all propaganda against 
our religion, which is the only true 
religion.’ ” : 

This seems to be altogether in accord 
with the approved Roman Catholic posi- 
tion as to the ideal relation between 
church and state. Father John A. Ryan’s 
interpretation, bearing the archepiscopal 
imprimatur, was set forth in Tur Reeis- 
ter of April 15. He said that heretics 
should be permitted to practice their own 
forms of worship only in “such an incon- 
spicuous manner as to be an occasion 
neither of scandal nor of perversion to 
the faithful.’ But they should not be per- 
mitted to propagate their doctrines among 
Catholics, because “this could become a 
source of injury, a positive menace, to the 
religious welfare of true believers. Against 
such an evil they have a right of protec- 
tion by the Catholic state.” 


To Install Superintendent 


Morrison Sharp will be formally in- 
stalled as superintendent of the chureh 
school of the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., at the opening session of the school, 
October 3. He succeeds his brother, Wait- 
still H. Sharp, who is now secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
Waitstill Sharp will conduct the service 
of installation, the minister, Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen, assisting. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, DOUBNITZA, — 
BULGARIA ae AP Le Ba 


science in the world.’ 
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The Things for Which J efferson 


ee Wished to be Longest Remembered 


IN THIS YHAR of the sesquicentennial 

of American independence, the life and 
works and ideas of Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration, are called into 
remembrance. Lucia Ames Mead writes 
in the Churchman on “Thomas Jefferson’s 
Religion.” ‘Although Jefferson never with- 
drew from the Episcopal Church, he ex- 
pressed these Unitarian views about Jesus: 

“Tam a Christian; but I am a Christian 
only in the sense in which I believe Jesus 
wished anyone to be, sincerely attached to 
his doctrine in preference to all others; 
ascribing to him all human excellence, and 
believing that he never claimed any other. 
... We have his doctrines only in a frag- 
mentary condition. They have been dis- 
figured by those who have grafted on his 
ample doctrines the mysticisms of Greek 
sophistry. A system of religion fitted out 
in the style and spirit of these rich frag- 
ments would be the most sublime ever 
taught by man.” 


4 


“Upon the modest monument in the little 
family burial ground at Monticello is the 
inscription written by Jefferson himself, 
which recounts the three achievements 
which he wished longest remembered: 

““Thomas Jefferson, author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and of the Vir- 
ginia Statute for Religious Freedom, and 
father of the University of Virginia.’ 

“He had held every high honor which it 
was possible for an American to hold. He 
did not choose to have any of these honors 
enumerated, but only the services by which 
he had contributed to American thought 
and social progress. As we here consider 
his religion, we remember especially the 
stress which he laid upon his service for 
religious freedom, which was epoch-making 
not only for America but for Europe.” 


Switzerland is in the 


Mrs. Mead recalls the compilation which 


Jefferson made of the teachings of Jesus, 
which omits the miraculous element and 


gathers certain sayings of Jesus into a. 


moral code acceptable to Jewish and Chris- 
tian people alike. A copy of one of the 
older editions is now an invaluable treas- 
ure in the National Museum in Washing- 
ton, D.C. A new edition is now being 
projected. 

~Other portions of Mrs. Mead’s interest- 
ing article follow: 


Flour Business 
(Continued from page 860) 


_them? After heinous corruption in Russia, 


“Tt is singular that the pulpit of the time | 
should have selected Jefferson for oppro- 
brium and have been silent about John 


Adams. Said Mr. Parton: ‘There was not 
a pin to choose between the heterodoxy 
of the two candidates. Indeed, Mr. Adams, 
in his familiar letters, 
nounced in his dissent from established be- 
liefs than Jefferson. He was by far the 
more impatient of the two with popular 
ereeds; and as for the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he greatly surpassed Jefferson in 
his aversion to.it. Regarding the popular 
doctrine of the person of Christ, Adams 
once declared : ‘Until this awful blasphemy 
is got rid of, there will never be any liberal 
Probably the reason 
for this peculiar condemnation of Jefferson 
was his notable part in the separation of 
church and state in Virginia. This separa- 
tion was strenuously opposed by the clergy. 
Not until 1834 was this separation com- 
pletely effected in Massachusetts. Lyman 
Beecher opposed it in Connecticut. In 
Virginia, some clergymen hoped to undo 
Jefferson’s work. Jefferson said: ‘They 
believe that any portion of power confided 
to me will be exercised in opposition to 
their claims. And they believe rightly; 
for I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against any form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.’ 


“Tt is not generally known that Jeffer- 


son inserted into the first draft of the Dec- 
laration of Independence an eloquent pro- 
test against the slave trade and all that 


- went with it. Had his associates not ex- 


punged this, as Dr. Crothers says, ‘it might 
have changed the course of our history.’ 


was more pro-. 


the Balkan States, Turkey, and America, 
this Swiss honesty restores our confidence 
in man. 


AND ABOVE ALL, it gives us faith in 
Christianity, in brotherliness, in the possi- 
bility of the triumph of love. Some theolo- 
gians rejoice that Jesus fed the multitudes 
with five loaves; but here is something 
infinitely greater. The people feed them- 
selves not once but ten years through, and 
there are always baskets of bread left 
over; while the distant mountain villages, 
accessible only by donkey paths, get bread 
just as cheaply as the house by the big 
flour mill. 

This is Christianity in practice, brother- 
liness at work. Such enterprises will in- 
erease and multiply, and love among men 


-will cover the land as waters cover 


the sea. 


R. H. MarkHam, 


Personals 


Shortly before Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue 
began her work with the Unitarian Founda- 
tion in Boston, Mass., as editor of its new 
bulletin, her associates on the Manchester, 


873 
(N.H.) Union presented her with a fitted 

leather week-end bag and a leather writ- 
ing-case. Mrs. Donahue has been on the 
staff of the Union for the past seven years, 
and for twelve years she served as corre- 
spondent for the Boston Hvening Tran- 
script at several important New England 
summer religious conferences. Mrs. Don- 
ahue is a member of the First Unitarian 

Church in Manchester. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach presided at 
the sessions of the national convention of 
the Phi. Kappa Sigma Fraternity. as its 
president, September 16-18, in Nashviile, 
Tenn. 


For Better Understanding 


Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue to edit Founda- 
tion news bulletin 


The Unitarian Foundation has invited 
Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue to become the 
editor of a news bulletin which the Foun- 
dation is to publish, beginning about Octo- 
ber 1, for the benefit of all the churches in 
the denomination. The new editor is well 
known in the fellowship through her 
résumés in the last dozen years of the 
Star Island conferences, printed in THE 
CuRISTIAN REGISTER and in the columns 
of the Boston Transcript. As a former 
member of The Alliance, Sunday-school 
and Star Island Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation official boards, she has valuable 
knowledge of the general field along sev- 
eral departmental lines. 

Mrs. Donahue brings to her new work 
an unusual equipment in the field of reli- 
gious writing, and considerable experience 
as a practical newspaper woman. She 
comes to the Foundation from the editorial 
department of the Manchester Union, the 
principal newspaper of New Hampshire, 
with which she has been identified a num- 
ber of years. 

The news service which the Foundation 
is to give the churches through the new 
bulletin is to be for the present without 
charge. Packages of the publication will 
be forwarded to the parishes through the 
ministers as distributing agencies. 

Through the medium of the bulletin, the 
Foundation believes that the struggling 
churches on the frontiers and the pros- 
perous societies in the larger centers may 
be knit together in a closer bond of 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 


to receive 


and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 


The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The religion of 
JESUS 
is a POWER which 
lifts humanity to 
higher levels. 


brotherhood. Quickening the interest of 
all the parishes in each other through a 
more intimate knowledge of what each is 
doing will have a tendency to overcome 
the isolation of the remote churches, which 
can have little physical contact with 
each other. 

The editor will try to gather up the 
gleanings from the dramatic story of lib- 
eralism which have been left in the field 
in the general harvest. 

Unitarianism always has been indif- 
ferent to the attacks of a narrow or- 
thodoxy upon its distinctive theological 
views. When, as has recently happened, 
its splendid record for good works is as- 
sailed by a new champion of Fundamen- 
talism, the Foundation § believes’ the 
churches should not hesitate to take the 
defensive. The new bulletin will provide 
an additional avenue of publicity for the 
work Unitarian churehes and individuals 
are doing for the general good. 


Candle-Light Service Closes 
Y. P. R. U. Shoals Reunion 


The fifth annual Shoals reunion of the 
Y. P. R. U. was held on the evening of Sep- 
tember 10 in Pierce Hall of the First Parish 
Church, Brookline, Mass. Nearly two hun- 
dred Shoalers, many from cities outside 
New England, assembled at 6.30 p.m. to re- 
new old friendships, recall old scenes, and 
revitalize the inspiration of Star Island. 

The committee in charge’ of the meeting 
consisted of Frederick T. McGill, Jr., of 
Newton Highlands, Mass., Eleanor P. Mac- 
Gregor of Chicago, Ill., Newton E. Lin- 
coln of Dorchester, Mass., Emily Furness 
of Brookline, Dorothy Pollard of Brook- 
line, Edith L. Irving of Dorchester, and 
Philip deC. Hardy of Newton, Mass. 

The reunion opened with a dinner, dur- 
ing which was “served” a special edition 
of the Star Island Sandpiper, containing 
contributions by former editors, and a 
supplement of Shoals songs. The meal 
was followed by brief remarks by Mr. 
McGill, chairman of the reunion commit- 
tee; Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge, leader of the 
Talks on the Rocks during the first week 
of the 1926 Conference; Homer M. Rock- 
well, former editor of Pegasus; Malcolm 
C. Rees, chairman of the 1926 Conference; 
Thomas Hoag, chairman of the 1927 Con- 
ference; and Carl B. Wetherell, field sec- 
retary of the Y. P. R. U. on the Pacific 
Coast. Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, 
Mass., Sunday speaker at the 1926 Con- 
ference, gave the principal address of the 
evening. Mr. Lincoln, as toastmaster, en- 
tertainingly bound together the remarks of 
the various speakers. 
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RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ae WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr, Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chicago. 


and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30, 1926. For information address the President, 
F. C. SourHwortaH, D.D., 

5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


New York, Curcaao, St. Louis, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 

hool Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Gopcltey ie uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy Sader nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 
HERE | 
WE ARE AGAIN 


See Next Week for . 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Singing of the 1926 Shoals songs was 
led by Herbert K. Miller of Winchester, 
Mass., and was followed by three short 
hours of dancing, with a variety of spe- 
cial numbers under the direction of Mr. 
Hardy. At 11.45, turning immediately in 
Star Island fashion from merriment to 
worship, the. gathering passed from the 


brilliant hall into the sombre corridor, 


received lighted candles, and wound 


around the church in silent procession 
under the arching shrubs to the door of 
the chapel, above which sounded a near- 
duplication of the old Shoals chapel-bell. 
A typieal Star Island service was led by 
Miss Edith L. Irving. After the familiar 
benediction, the line of swinging candles 
passed once more to Pierce Hall; and as 
the last couples arrived at the doorway, 
“taps” announced the end of the day. 


its affiliated seminaries, its 


: E 
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A CURRICULUM OF 


The Christian Register 


CENTURY NEW BOOKS 


RELIGION AND MORBID  Y BUSINESS and 


MENTAL STATES 


H. I. Scuovu, M. D. 


A study of the religious psychology of the insane by the . 


Head of the Hospital for Mental Diseases, Dianalund, 
Denmark. This is the first book ever written that in- 
structs the clergy how to deal with the mentally deranged 
among their parishioners. Century Practical Christianity 


Series. $1.25 


A PRACTICAL FAITH 


Harotp ANson 


In which it is shown that Christianity can stand close in- 
spection. ‘This is a modern book that deals frankly with 
the aspects of Christianity which have alienated church- 
goers. Century Practical Christiamty Series. $1.25 


VARIETIES OF ADOLES.- 
CENT EXPERIENCE 


sre Mf UDGE 


A study of the psychology of early and middle adolescence 
based upon what a group of women college students revealed 
about those years. $1.75 


BUILDING FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Henry Epwarp TRALLE 
Specialist in religious education, and 
Greorce Earnest MERRILL 
An architect who specializes in church building. 
How the church of the future should be built to provide for 
a growing educational and recreational program. 


Fully illustrated. $2.00 


WORSHIP forthe Junior Church 
School Vols. 1 and 2 


Epna M. Cranpatu 

Introduction by Luruer A. WEIGLE 
Delightful and suggestive programs for the first and second 
years of the church school. Each volume. $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


THE CHURCH 
Edited by 
JERoME Davis 


Head of the Department 
of Social Service, 
Yale University 


An attempt to answer the 
question “Is business as sacred 
a calling as the Church?” 


The Contributors 


Henry Forp 
Rocer Basson 
Joun D. Rockeretter, Jr. 
E. M. Herr 
Joun CaALpER 
Wuritine WILLIAMS 
S. A. LeEwisonn 
A. H. Youne 
A, D. N. Hour 
B. M. Seourres 
Artuur Nasu 
Apert F, Coy ie 
L. K. Comstock 
Henry Dennison 
J. M. Larkin 
H. R. Tospau 
E. A. Frtene 
W. P. Haprcoop 
Eart Howarp 
JermoneE Davis 
WiiitiaM GREEN 


‘J. W. Riecex 


$2.50 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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“You've heard of the 
‘*Y ag!” 


He (at beach): 
last resort?” She (a newcomer) : 
He: “Well, this is it.” 


In the department store: “I want a good, 
sensible bathing suit.” “Yes, modom— 


something for the English Channel?’ 
—Life. 
Young Bride: “I want a piece of 


meat without any gristle, bone, or fat.” 
Butcher: “Lady, you don’t want any meat 
—you want an egg!” 


Abe Martin opines: “Well, I don’t know 
how t’ describe him ‘cept t’ say that he 
looks like a feller that would go up on th’ 
stage if a magician asked him.” 


The Western Christian Advocate tells of 
a man who on Sunday morning asked the 
druggist for change for a dime. “Cer- 
tainly,” he replied. “And I hope you en- 
joy the sermon.” 


“No, 


” 


“Bat up your rice pudding, dear.” 
mummy, I don’t like rice pudding. 
“Well, dear, just pretend you like it.” 
“No, mummy, J’ll pretend I’m eating it.” 
—The Progressive Grocer. 


Which verse in the Bible is the hardest 
for a minister to read aloud in church 
without smiling? The Bishop of London 
says it is: “There was no smith found 
throughout all the land of Israel.” 


Little Esther was witnessing for the 
first time a cat carrying a kitten by the 
nape of the neck. Running up, she gave 
the cat a good shake, then said: “You’re 
not fit to be a mother. You’re hardly fit 
to be a father!” 

A mule met a little “two-seater” in an 
English lane. “What are you?’ inquired 
the mule. “An automobile,” replied the 
diminutive car. “What are you?’ “A 
horse,” replied the mule. And then they 
both laughed. 


As we continue our deep study of our 
international relations in this grave 
crisis, the question sometimes seems to 
simmer down to this: Shall we cancel the 
debts or just not get the money ?—Ohio 
State Journal. 


A minister writes: “A barber was 
brushing my hat the other day in a 
barber shop. He noticed that the lining 

was loose, and asked the reason. I told 
him that I had loaned it to a brother 
in a meeting -to take up the collection, 
and that he took the lining out to find it.’ 


As Emerson said in his address at the 
funeral of Thoreau, he loved: Nature so 
well, was so happy in her solitude, that 
he became very jealous of cities, and the 
sad work which their refinements and 
artifices made with man and his dwelling. 
“Thank God,” said Thoreau, “they cannot 
cut down the clouds.” 


A schoolboy’s essay on “Clergymen”: 
“There are three kinds of clergymen, 
Bishups, recters and curats, the bishups 
tell the recters to work, and the curats 
have to do it. A curat is a thin married 
man, but when he is a recter he gets 
fuller and can preach longer sermons and 
becums a good man,.’—Arkansas Church- 
man. : 


Christian Register 


EW CIRCULAR IS 


Deine aatied to all church officials. It gives a short, 
clear statement of how different church on 
provide ministerial pension, and temporary aid, and 
continuous relief, and aid to widows. Please read it 
carefully. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General ae OU LE 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SO 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main ie 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - § 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


E 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


eS poet minutes to A. U. A. Phone 


- ceateaam 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


_18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CHURCH, 


BOARD AND ROOM.—A large, sunny room, 
on the bathroom floor, of an old-fashioned 
home, pleasantly situated on the main street 
of a historic town, within automobile ride from 
Boston. An elderly lady or two children pre- 
ferred. References exchanged. Address XYZ, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedrat 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. — 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 


be 


corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, — 


Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious HEduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 Aa.m., Church service. 


The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Hmeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, September 26, at 10 a.m., 
Morning Prayer with sermon by Rey. Harold 
E. B. Speight, D.D. 


AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication at low 
rates. Terms, samples, etc., on request. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Author’s Typist, 
46 Shepard Street Cambridge, Mass. 


FRENCH OFFICER, 


spending winter in Brookline, will give Thenall tesa 
or Readings. to individuais or classes. 
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